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THE FUTURE OF PARTIES. 


Our deeply and deservedly respected Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., has 
been telling the North Americans, through their eponymous Leviev, 
something about the existing state of parties in the House, and a 
better guide it would be impossible to have. Mr. M‘Carthy has 
been, for a generation, an attentive observer of the House, both 
from the outside and the inside, and he is evidently impressed with 
a certain fissiparous tendency which it has been gradually developing 
during his time, until, in addition to the traditional division into 
Liberal and Tory, he finds himself now confronted by a number of 
sub-parties, requiring for their enumeration some of the fingers of 
his second hand; the Irish party—which he might have informed 
the North Americans is further sub-divided into Parnellites and 
Antiparnellites, with an added disposition in the latter case to 
divaricate into Dillonisms and Healyisms—the Welsh, the Scotch, 
the Temperance, the Disestablishment, the Labour, the Colonial, and 
the Women’s parties. 

Mr. M‘Carthy does not exactly gloat over this apparent tendency 
of a once bipartite and balanced assembly to break up into a sort of 
free fight of unrelated groups, but it does not affect him greatly with 
either sorrow or anger. Indeed, it could hardly be expected to, he 
himself being so closely associated with the fons et origo mali, if it is 
one. For although Mr. M‘Carthy has not thought fit to take the 
North Americans so far into his confidence, he has been very frank 
in this connection with his friends on this side of the water. 
Plagiarising—I regret to say without acknowledgment—from an 
ancient prophet’s description of a still greater than the Chief of the 
Antiparnellites, he has told us that he holds the Liberal party, and 
for that matter the House of Commons at large, “in the hollow of 
his hand.” Do we not know it? Have we not all in turn found the 
hollow of Mr. M‘Carthy’s hand, or at all events that of his pre- 
decessor in eminence, to be a very tight place indeed, from which we 
have been glad to escape on almost discretionary terms? If ever 
what is called and is, the French system of acting by independent 
groups is introduced into our parliamentary system, it will have 
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been largely due to the illustration of its successful practice fur- 
nished by the existing Irish party. The idea is an extremely simple 
one. If the Government will not give you what you want, desert 
them, or join their opponents, if needful, on the first critical 
occasion and turn them out. In due time you will attain your object. 
The Government or other moralist, no doubt, may say, “ But it is 
sacrificing your convictions, and how can you do that?” I am 
afraid that is, for good or evil, to a great degree a closed question 
in parliamentary ethics. 

They all do it. The end justifies the means, they say—or think. 
Governments say to parties—“If it suits you to keep us in power, 
you must vote for us right or wrong, through thick and thin.” 
How can they complain if a time comes when parties say to them, 
“Tt does not suit us to keep you in power, so we shall vote against 
you, wrong or right, through thin and thick ?” Voting on questions 
thus loses its formal character. It ceases to be a mode of approving 
or disapproving certain propositions, and becomes merely a means of 
supporting or opposing certain persons. If once this sort of thing is 
set going at both ends of the relation, where are you to draw the 
line, or why trouble about drawing the line at all? In for a penny, 
in fora pound. Pecca fortiter. There is not a kettle on the estab- 
lishment that dares call you blackpot. 

Probably to Mr. M‘Carthy, roaming the lobbies, or seated on the 
summit of the Irish Mountain, with the Liberal party “in the 
hollow of his hand,” and chuckling over his possessions and powers, 
it may seem that they order these matters even better in France. 
While among us he, as yet, sits alone in his glory, there are in the 
French Chamber, at this date, not less than nineteen groups, which, 
unless things are altogether changed from what they have been 
till now, hold, or idieve that they hold, somebody or something 
in the hollow of their nineteen respective hands. These groups, 
according to the Revue du Droit Public, are the Right, Progressist, 
Socialistic Radical, Socialist, Independent Socialist, Agricultural, 
Colonial, National Defence, Alpine Defence, War Harbours, Arsenals 
and Military Manufactures, Vine-culture, Vine-culture of the East and 
Centre, Parisian, South-west France, Poor Relief Specialisms, Gas and 
Electric Lighting, Judiciary, Republican Independent of Specialisms. 

For the moment the groups appeared to be powerless for their 
former purpose. The country at the last election returned so vast a 
preponderance of Moderate Republicans that it seemed as if the 
Casimir -Perier Ministry, unless it did something inconceivably 
foolish, could afford to disregard not only any combination of the 
interests, but the most powerful political coalition of “Rallied” 
and Radical as well. Accordingly, M. Spuller felt able to announce 
an intention on the part of the Government to rule thenceforth in a 
“‘ New Spirit,” and the French critics were as busy interpreting the 
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New Spirit as their brethren here are discussing the ‘“‘ Predominant 
Partner ” or distinguishing between ‘ Fossil ”’ Radicalism and Fresh. 
All this, however, proved to be a mere transitory phase of French his- 
tory. Other causes not inconsistent with the final triumph of Re- 
publicanism brought about the old state of things which has blessed 
France, or otherwise, with thirty ministries since the fall of the 
Empire. 

Is there any likelihood of this French group system, allegedly 
suspended for the moment in the place of its birth, taking root 
among ourselves? We see the so-called parties indicated by Mr. 
M‘Carthy. We see Mr. Labouchere and a band of Radicals from 
time to time girding at the Government and its ‘‘ Whig ” supporters. 
We see a considerable section of Tories breaking off from the rest in 
the wake of Lord Randolph Churchill on the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill. Will these indications of imperfectly assorted bedfellowship 
come to anything more? Will the recalcitrants ever pass beyond 
the stage of angry or mutinous language ending in ultimate sub- 
mission, and by uniting temporarily with opponents, or other domes- 
tic malcontents, seek to determine the fate of ministers or ministries? 

For one thing, we must bear in mind the fact already noted, that 
we have the system partially established among us now. The Irish 
party is avowedly a group of Free Lances. I do not say that their 
support of the Liberal party is merely artificial, No doubt their 
political sympathies are Liberal; but, like many other conscientious 
persons, they combine business with duty. Giff-gaff makes good 
friends, and the Irish group are certainly looking out for “ gaff” in 
a future that may be dim, but must not be distant. The precise 
amount and form of this guid pro quo has now become to careful 
observers of the signs of the times a considerably problematical 
matter ; but whatever it is, the intimation of the Irish chiefs—for 
Mr. Redmond must also be counted in this reference—is that they 
will dismiss the Liberal party from power if it is not forthcoming 
reasonably soon. 

Iam not greatly concerned to inquire whether and how far this 
threat is meant to be taken in earnest and would be kept. Things 
look as if the Irish party would take a good deal of provoking before 
being as good as their word. Last year they revealed a readiness to 
take what was really 15s., or even 12s, 6d., in the pound of their 
Home Rule claim, and displayed an eagerness to keep their places at 
Westminster, to the extent of voting themselves into an irresponsible 
and usurped assessorship in the control of exclusively British 
affairs, which was entirely alien to the spirit they displayed in 1886. 
People that will accept 12s. 6d. can be driven down to 10s., and will 
even take 7s, 6d. rather than nothing. And there are signs that the 
Liberal party may have to ask them to be content with the lowest 
practicable figure. 
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The Prime Minister is taking his own way of conveying his mind 
to the Liberal party, and being a way of his own it is naturally a 
little surprising at times to the conventional critic, whether friendly 
or hostile. But it is only wilful blindness that cannot see the real 
state of his thoughts, especially on Home Rule prospects. The 
substantial conversion of England to Home Rule is an essential pre- 
liminary to its success, and is a good deal dependent on Irish reason- 
ableness. But what kind of Home Rule will convert England ? 
Not, necessarily, Mr. Gladstone’s last year’s version of it, for England 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise with the Lords for rejecting it, 
to which may be added that many Liberals who aided in passing it 
through the Commons did so in the hope and belief that a very 
different Bill would be introduced next time. Such a measure could 
easily be arranged by sensible people on both sides, thus paving the 
way for the re-union of the long-separated sections of the Liberal 
party, and must therefore be in the nature of a compromise. So far 
the Premier. 

If the Irish are reasonable, they will accept such a compromise if it 
is the maximum meantime attainable. Of course they may refuse it, 
and turn the Liberal party adrift. But how would they be the better ? 
They would certainly get no more from the Tories. Accordingly, it 
does not very clearly appear what good to Ireland could be achieved 
by ejecting the Liberal party from its protected position in the 
hollow of Mr. M‘Carthy’s hand, unless it were to satisfy the disap- 
pointment of desperate men by making somebody suffer, which, 
however, would be passion and not politics. Of such details, how- 
ever, I do not care to take note. It is enough for me if it is regarded 
as still on the cards that the Irish group, although naturally belong- 
ing to the Liberal party, may, at a given moment, unite with its 
adversaries to overthrow its friends, as it has done before. The 
French method is among us in posse. 

The same thing is illustrated in the peculiar position of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the group that sits under his leadership on the Ministerial 
side below the gangway. Mr. Chamberlain is really the leader of 
another group of Free Lances, who properly belong to the Liberal 
party, but who have temporarily united with the Opposition for the 
purpose, justifiable no doubt from their own point of view, of keeping 
the Liberal party out of power as long as it maintains unmodified the 
principle of its present Irish policy. To the descriptive reporter, 
Mr. Chamberlain is either an angel or a demon, according to the 
point of view of the artist in question. I do not, however, propose 
to sit at the feet of the descriptive reporter, and to the best of my 
observation Mr. Chamberlain, and I suppose the same may be said 
of his followers, has not in his secret mind essentially renounced the 
democratic principles which he once openly championed. 

At all events, he is in the practice of denying that any opposition 
he offers to the Liberal party, or any assistance he gives to their 
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opponents, is not perfectly reconcilable with former positions, and 
he has a right to claim credit for sincerity. In my own humble 
judgment, the heroic thing for Mr. Chamberlain would have been 
to support the Liberal party where he agreed with it, and oppose it 
only on the real point of difference. Probably Mr. Chamberlain 
would tell me, if he noticed me at all, that from a moral point of 
view this may be magnificent, but it is not politics. 

It may be so. Certainly he is perfectly within his right as the 
agreed code of parliamentary ethics stands. The members of a 
party who feel justified in voting black white for defensive purposes 
are estopped from throwing the first stone at those who practise the 
same art and mystery in the offensive interest. All the same, it 
requires a strong man to do what Mr. Chamberlain is seemingly 
trying to do, that is, to be what he is, with reserved power to become 
again what he was. But Mr. Chamberlain may be that strong 
man. With that, however, I have properly nothing todo. I cite him 
and his organised following as an instance of an essentially French 
group, actually and constantly at work in the House of Commons. 

But, it may be said, the thing will not spread; it would be the 
ruin of the cabinet system, and the cabinet system is too precious to 
be endangered. I hear, however, an occasional note of dissatisfac- 
tion mingling with this laudation of the cabinet system. It is 
getting on to thirty years since Mr. Walter Bagehot wrote his 
optimistic apology for the cabinet system as the best of all possible 
systems of its kind, and a good deal has happened since then. In 
particular, the levelling spirit inseparable from democracy has put 
itself considerably more in evidence, and it has been asking why, if 
the cabinet, as alleged for it, is a Committee of the House of 
Commons or the dominant party in it, it should not be selected by 
the House or the party. The answer made is that practically it is 
so, that the Prime Minister nominates and the House or party nods 
assent to his selections as the best that could have been made. 

I am by no means sure that this is the fact. There are 670 
members in the House, and with regard to any appointment to any 
particular post in the Government—I am doubtful if I should 
except even the highest—there are probably 669 unanimously of 
opinion that another man would have done better, the only point 
of disagreement being as to the numerical identity of the other 
man. In the case of the cabinet the circle of dissentients might be 
narrower, but it would be a figure with a considerable diameter 
still. It needs, for example, only a glance at the present Cabinet and 
Government generally, said to be the most democratic known to our 
history, to see that had it been left to the choice of the House, say 
by ballot, things would have worn a considerably different aspect. 
A good many men would have been out who are in, and a good 
many others in who are out. 

As it stands, the structure as a whole has too much of a family 
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look, and especially an old or rich family look about it to be entirely 
pleasing to a democratic eye, and the affixing of one or two academic 
or plebeian mountings at more or less prominent corners does not 
remove the general impression. The Queen, it may be said, cannot 
help making the leading man of the dominant party her Prime 
Minister, and he, in turn, cannot help putting the next most 
conspicuous men into the leading positions. That is true, within 
limits, but it is not the whole truth. For how did your most 
conspicuous man gain his position? Not entirely by his merits, 
although not, of course, without them. He owes a great deal to 
that rule of personal instead of public choice of which the democrat 
is complaining. 

Had he not, years, it may be many years, before, been co-opted 
into the government on the presentation of the then most conspicuous 
man, who had himself passed through the same lucky experience, he 
might never have been heard of. Under public election another 
man altogether might have been the most conspicuous man, and 
with a still bulkier nimbus of conspicuousness. For where men are 
equal in native power, and even where the luckier man is inferior, 
the element of position, prestige and opportunity for display and prac- 
tice, makes all the difference between obscurity and fame. And in 
the present Cabinet and Government system, one feature peculiarly 
galling to the democrat is that this element of opportunity must, as 
a rule, be given to the man who is fairly presentable at Court, and 
denied to the man who is not. 

In point of fact, the Cabinet and Government of these days, 
instead of being the organ and representative of the House of 
Commons, as often thoughtlessly or craftily alleged, form in reality 
a quasi-dynastic corporation, in which a perpetual succession if not 
a common seal, is handed on from generation to generation, not, 
perhaps, on the lines of heredity—although even here we must 
speak cautiously, certain names being found sprinkled over the 
Cabinets and Governments of to-day almost as plentifully as they 
were sixty or seventy years ago and more—but by means of a method 
of co-optation which excludes all effective choice or control by the 
House, with its possible checks upon sycophancy, log-rolling, and 
nepotism. 

That this state of things will continue to be satisfactory to the 
democratic spirit in the House and country is difficult to believe, 
and in support of that view reference may be made to a proposal set 
forth a few weeks ago, and which rendered the Spectator speechless 
for two columns and a half, by Mr. John Burns, the well-known 
and able democratic member for Battersea. Mr. Burns desires to 
see the House of Commons more master of its own business and 
procedure than it is at present, and among other expedients for that 
purpose suggests the creation of a series of responsible committees, 
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through which the House could act as the real ruler of the country, 
and among them would presumably and prominently figure that 
Executive Committee, which at present we call the Government. 
What Mr, Burns says, it may be assumed, a good many other like- 
minded persons are thinking, and accordingly it is not impossible 
that we may have by-and-by some more or less formidable sugges- 
tions of Constitutional Revision with the object of modifying the 
existing state of things by which the Ministry controls the House, 
rather than the House the Ministry. 

Of course, we shall be told that this would imply the making and 
unmaking of Ministries or Ministers a much more simple and 
everyday process than it is now, when it can only be done on pain 
of dissolution ; and we shall be referred to the instability of Govern- 
ment in France. But has it been so unstable? Ministers may 
come and Ministers may go, but the Chamber has gone on; and if 
under democracy, the Chamber rather than its Executive should 
govern, there has been no instability. Besides, the proof of the 
pudding is in the tasting, and except in the eyes of theorists and 
symmetricians, what has France lost? Starting from Chaos, the 
Chamber, with its thirty Ministries in fewer years, has run success- 
fully the gauntlet of innumerable crises that menaced destruction, 
has weathered Scylla and Charybdis and every conceivable political 
tempest, and is now navigating smooth waters, while out of the 
wreck and ruin of the shattered empire France has risen to pros- 
perity and peace. Perhaps “‘ groups” are not so black as they are 
painted. 

If this work of democratising Government is to be done at all, it 
is the Radical party to which it naturally falls. There is such a 
party in the House, regularly organised, and seeking to exert a 
special influence on affairs. It calls itself the ‘“ Radical and Labour 
Party.” I cannot help thinking this title betrays weakness and 
suggests an explanation of the scanty Parliamentary performance 
which existing House of Commons Radicalism can claim for its own. 
Why cannot Radicalism stand upon its own title? Why does it 
feel the necessity of being so complaisant and conciliatory to Labour ? 
One would suppose that a Radical party which was not also a true 
Labour party had very little to do with Radicalism, and that a 
Labour party which was not also a real Radical party was not a 
party to which the genuine Radical would care to belong. An 
Intransigeant and Irreconcilable Radicalism would have made no 
concession in the way of names, 

But that is exactly what the Radicalism of the House of Commons 
is not, It is not of the bitter, earnest and uncompromising order. 
It makes its occasional protest against the inevitable opportunism of 
the Government, and uses very strong language about “ Whigs.” 
As a matter of fact, Liberal—or indeed any other—Government 
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cannot be carried on except under opportunist conditions. The 
attempt to work out the Absolute Radical Ideal would break down 
in two days. Latter-day Radicalism does not make the attempt. 
It expends its energy in speech. On the estimates it still makes 
merry—in rather doleful fashion—over the Royal Ratcatcher, and 
advocates resolutions against the House of Lords and pensions to 
princes. But it means no harm all the time. It trusts to being 
defeated by a combination of Whigs and Tories. It has no desire 
to sacrifice the Ministry for an abstraction. Once during this very 
Session, when it blundered into a majority of two over a House of 
Lords question, it was like to break its heart over its success, and 
accepted the rescission of its declaration with silent gratitude. 

Radicalism is in a paradoxical position. Unless, upon platforms, 
a Radical declaims against the House of Lords, and even hits in- 
directly at the Crown, he will not be returned to Parliament. But 
having been returned, if he proceeds to give effect to those ideas, 
and were to turn out a Ministry for the sake of them, he would 
equally not be returned at the next opportunity. The bulk of the 
people are not thinking about such theoretical grievances. Some- 
body said recently that “working-men do not care a dump about 
Home Rule.” This is probably going too far. If those who are 
interested in Home Rule keep pressing it on the working-man’s 
attention, he will undoubtedly be inclined to do it justice, were it 
only with the view of getting it out of the way and letting other and, 
as he may think, more pressing questions have their turn. Even 
disestablishing Churches does not convulse the country, while, with 
judicious management, the Throne and the Peerage may hold their 
own for a long time to come. 

With the great mass of the people the bread question is the one 
that is urgent. That they should have so little and a few others so 
much must always be a matter of profoundest interest to the toiling 
millions. How to get something more for themselves, or at all 
events how to reduce those who have excess somewhat nearer their 
assumedly right level, is for them naturally a much more pressing 
problem than Constitutional rectification or ecclesiastical reform. 
There is, of course, nothing new in it. It is the oldest political 
question in any country, although new and fresh to every new 
generation. The new thing about it in these days is that those to 
whom it is most vital have power to deal with it, and may conceivably 
try to settle it in some startling fashion. But that they should 
regard the settling of it in some form as far and away the most 
important political consideration that can engage their thought is 
merely what was to be expected. 

This is really why Radicalism makes very little headway in 
Parliament, and for the present will not prove formidable as a 
distinct party. There is no popular driving power behind it. Sir 
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Charles Dilke, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Storey, and Mr. A. C. Morton 
are zealous and industrious gentlemen, but they do not succeed in 
stimulating the Government to much of what they desire, and would 
certainly never dream of putting them in a position of danger. 
When they or anyone else like-minded make speeches in the country 
they have no difficulty in winning academic cheers in favour of their 
general propositions, but the heart of the community is in the social 
question, on one side or the other of it. When that question has 
had a sufficient “innings,” the public political taste may alter and 
make the realisation of democratic ideals the fashion, but till then 
Radicalism would seem destined to a secondary réle. Probably 
Teetotalism, Imperialism, Womanism, Particularism, except thirteen 
of Wales, &c., are in the same boat. 

There are many signs that a great conflict is approaching on the 
central social question, and existing parties, with Governments actual 
or possible, will have to make up their minds what to do in the 
matter. There is not only the consideration that with power in the 
hands of the masses of the people, an attempt to revise and remodel 
their condition was bound to come; there are also the actual facts of 
the situation. Socialism is undoubtedly a growing creed, attracting 
the attention and belief not only of less well-informed people, but of 
persons of the highest intelligence and culture. Probably in a few 
years it will come, not into a universal, but a very widespread 
acceptation. 

“ Socialism” or “ Collectivism ” is often used in a vague sense for 
any interference of the State in the way of controlling or serving the 
individual. Of course, by defining your terms beforehand, you may 
use any word whatever for any purpose whatever. But “Socialism ” 
in the sense in which it is going to he politically formidable, and as 
set forth by its responsible propagandists, is a very clear and well- 
defined scheme indeed. It means the annihilation of private capital, 
the management of all industrial production and distribution by the 
State, when Government shall be the sole farmer, manufacturer, 
carrier and storekeeper, and we shall all be turned into civil servants, 
under the control and in the pay of the Ministry of the day. On the 
face of it this scheme promises to do away with one ground of com- 
plaint against the existing social order. Under it, whether every- 
body can be made well to do or not, nobody is likely to be much 
better off than his neighbour, except through jobbery or dishonesty. 

This latter consideration will probably prove one of the most 
powerful in procuring a favourable reception for the Socialistic 
gospel. There is a look of universal justice about it. Where the 
mass of people are poor, while a few have more than they know how 
to employ, the one class is very easily persuaded that it is engaged 
in a sacred mission when it seeks to place the other class on its own 
level. That, at all events, it is thought, is one way of making a fair 
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distribution all round, which is always something gained. When 
to this is added the facility with which the establishment of Utopias, 
and the setting up of new heavens and new earths are believed in 
by people who have not had time to read, or having read have not 
understood history with its endless record of such benevolent but 
abortive efforts, it will be seen that the field is prepared for the 
scattering of his seed by the Evangelist of Socialism. The preacher 
of millenniums has never been at a loss for disciples. 

The popular religious instinct seems also not unlikely to favour 
a Socialistic propaganda. This instinct is at present very consider- 
ably out of employment. Not much of it occupies itself with the 
thirty-nine Articles, or Confessions of Faith, of Church and Chapel, 
which are more the resort of Society people and the bourgeoisie than 
of the masses of the population. It may be wrong of him, but is it 
altogether easy for a man supporting a family on a few shillings a 
week to believe that the love of money is the root of all evil on the 
word of a dignitary who has taken care to secure £15,000 a year to 
enable him to say so, or to take it that wealth is a very secondary 
matter, compared with contentment, from a tabernacle pulpiteer 
surrounded by deacons whose eyes stand out with fatness and who 
have more than heart can wish ? 

The church and chapel view of the world as a training school to 
prepare the elect for heaven is losing its hold on the working-man. 
He wonders why he cannot have some heaven at once, with certain 
of those elements in it which preachers of heaven are at pains to 
procure for themselves, while their practice, apart from their pro- 
fessions, inclines him to infer that even salvation from the wrath to 
come is not in their view more imperative than salvation from the 
misery that has arrived. To him in this state of disengaged faith 
comes the Socialist prophet announcing the dawn of a brighter day ; 
when there shall be moderate work and plenty of pay and pleasure 
for all; when the man who has more than he deserves shall be stripped 
of his unjust possessions, and the man who has too little shall have 
his rights; when the poor shall be set on high and the mighty shall 
be overthrown. Such a vision is fitted to lift the needy toiler out 
of himself and to become a veritable religion to him in the absence 
of anything else fitted to appeal to that side of his nature. 

I see some of the critics, Liberal as well as Tory, are disposed to 
make light of the Socialist Evangel. They speak of the “ Socialistic 
craze,” and deride it as mostly a matter of noise, raised by a few 
featherheads, which will not “catch on.’ I humbly differ from 
that view. I think that given a little time, Socialism will take hold 
and become a power to be reckoned with. It may not spread like 
wildfire, but it may like the rising tide. It has done so on the 
Continent, and although the misery of the necessitous is greater 
there than with us, there is enough similarity and solidarity through- 
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out European industrialism to make the same thing probable here. 
I infer this prospect from the nature of the case itself and the 
character of the people who have it in hand. There is a certain 
magnificence, both moral and material, in the Socialistic conception 
which is apt of itself to impart conviction to those whose interest it is 
to be convinced. 

As regards its promoters, I cannot regard them as featherheads. 
I say nothing of Marx, Lassalle, and other continental Socialists 
living or dead. I take our own people, such as Mr. William Morris, 
Dr. Russell Wallace, Professor Watson, Mr. Sidney Webb, Dr. Avel- 
ing, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Ben 
Tillett, Mr. Cunningham Graham, Mr. H. Hyndman, Mr. B. Shaw, 
and the Fabians, with the majority of the trades-union leaders and 
others less known to fame. Not many mighty, not many noble, you 
say. Yes; but not a collection of entire fools and incapables. 
Have any of the rulers or Pharisees believed ? Perhaps not; but 
those people never do at first. The men I have mentioned, however, 
look uncommonly like the advanced guard one generally reads of in 
connection with successful movements. They have pertinacity, 
capacity for popular speech, and that dash of fanaticism which gives 
courage and attracts faith. Such men always make a way for their 
cause. 

I admit all this more reluctantly than readily, inasmuch as I am 
not myself, as at present advised, a believer in Socialism. For one 
thing I do not believe the scheme can ever be set up. As a pre- 
liminary, it requires the destruction of the private Capitalist as such. 
Ido not think the Capitalist will allow himself to be destroyed. 
Mr. Kidd would have us believe that Altruism has grown a degree 
or two in human nature since the dawn of history, but it has not 
gone so far as that. Socialistic sentimentalism is not able to over- 
throw practical Capitalism, which, if once thoroughly aroused, will 
fight for its life with all the weapons of political and social organisa- 
tion, to the extent of calling in a military autocracy if needful. 
And Capitalism in this struggle will beat Labour in the end, as it 
has always done hitherto, because, as I have tried to show here 
before now, it has a species of overmastering capacity which Labour 
does not possess. 

Then, if the Socialistic scheme were allowed to be set up, I do not 
see how those of us who have not organising and capitalistic instincts 
and abilities, and must live by our labour if we are to live at all, 
are going to be much better off. For my own part, I do not take 
kindly at all to the idea of being a civil servant, to be drilled and 
dragooned, bullied and fined by a departmental head; I want the 
chance of cutting out a career for myself, and would rather have a 
crust of bread and liberty than two crusts and restraint or slavery. 
To my observation, civil servants are not a particularly happy class. 
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They are prone to complaint, always wanting more pay and promo- 
tion, and indignant over alleged injustice and favouritism in their 
departments. Under a Socialist regime this state of things would 
become universal and chronic. 

Besides, where is the money to come from to pay us our increased 
salaries or wages ? for, although the Socialist lecturer rails against 
“‘ wage-slavery,” it will only be State wages after all that we shall 
have to live upon. Under Socialism there may be more virtue in 
this country, but there will be less taxable income. You may call 
it greed, cupidity, rapacity—and I do not myself put it very high, 
either in morals or taste—but it is the boundless desire to possess, 
inspiring so many specially constituted men, and spurring them on, 
under competition, to the utmost exertions in their power in the 
way of organisation and invention, both by themselves and through 
others, that has filled this country with its immense, if imperfectly 
distributed, wealth. But you are going to destroy this motive 
power. Nobody is to have a career, only a function and a modest 
salary. This may do for thinkers, poets, and artistic or artisanic 
people, whose delight is in their work, but it will not do for money- 
makers, whose delight isin acquisition and possession. And without 
money-makers you will have no money. A peculiarity of money is 
that it does not grow wild. It is the antithesis of the poet; it is 
made, not born. I do not see how you are to correct the mal- 
distribution of money except by taxing the money-maker down to 
the point beyond which, if you went, you would break his heart. 
But you must not extinguish him. 

All the same, I expect Socialism to grow and to develop into a 
strong electioneering and parliamentary party. It has begun to do 
so now under the name of the Independent Labour Party. Is it 
craft, and, therefore, for a professedly moral movement, weakness, 
that its name seems meant to conceal the fact that it is a Socialistic 
party? Why does it not call itself so like its congeners in France 
and Germany? However, what it withholds in its name it furnishes 
in its manifesto, from which we learn that it is a party intended to 
act independently for the destruction of private Capitalism and 
property, and the supremacy of Labour, possibly Manual Labour. 
It is not a huge party, for the moment, and the critics are, as usual, 
laughing at the cloud which is no bigger than a man’s hand. 

That does not appear, however, to be the attitude of the practical 
politicians, especially Liberal politicians, who have most to fear from 
the formation of a strong party of this kind. The Prime Minister 
has taken a serious view of the movement, and made suggestions. 
While deprecating, as was natural for him to do, the formation of 
such a party at all, he suggested that his party should allow the 
Labour party to take certain seats, and the suggestion seems to have 
been much applauded. Does this mean that the Liberal party is 
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prepared to treat Socialism, in the strict, scientific, Continental sense 
already defined, as an open question and a “pious” opinion, that 
may even be carried into law by the whole strength of the party, if 
a majority of the party desire it? IZfthat is so, it isa very serious 
matter, deserving close attention, because it seems a new departure, 
irreconcilable with what has hitherto been the creed and practice 
of Liberalism. 

Liberalism has sometimes declared its aim to be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. But that is vague, and it has 
been generally understood that Liberalism regarded liberty as an 
essential element in its swmmum bonum. Indeed it is sometimes 
contended that /aissez-faire was the note of the old Liberalism, and 
that the opposite of /aissez-faire is the note of the new. Neither 
contention is accurate. Absolute /aissez-faire was never the creed of 
Liberalism, for absolute /aissez-faire would mean absolute Anarchism, 
and the Individualism of the Liberal party was always a regulated 
Individualism. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in an important chapter of 
his Political Economy, argued for various interferences by Govern- 
ment, or as under a Democracy we say, by the community, in its 
Collectivist capacity, to control or benefit the individual. The 
Socialist minority of the Labour Commission in their proposed 
report say “it is high time the collective organisation of the 
community should be used to raise the standard of life of its 
weaker and most oppressed members,” as if this were something 
new. 

But Liberalism always had this in view. It gave the “ weaker 
and oppressed ” education and franchises to enable them to raise 
and defend themselves; and if the new Liberalism is going to 
make self-raising and self-defence henceforth unnecessary, it will be 
a bad day for all concerned. If the “weaker and oppressed” 
failed absolutely to maintain themselves, the Poor Law system 
was there to take them up. The details of the method might’ be 
open to criticism, but the principle was there. Many members 
of the Liberal party fear that this principle has been overshot, 
and that Socialism has already been overtly adopted in various 
enactments. I cannot see it myself, although it may be open to 
discussion whether in some cases the self-reliance of the individual 
may not have been sapped, and his liberty threatened by bureaucracy 
in others. But it is a mistake to call all State interposition in the 
regulation or in the behalf of the individual Socialistic, if we are to 
use language with any exactness. 

Factory, mines, and railway legislation, even the eight hours day, 
are not Socialistic, for the simple reason that they leave the exist- 
ence of private Capitalism intact. They regulate it by a practicable 
moral standard, and by thus ensuring it a longer life, are really 
anti-Socialistic. Equally Individualistic, when carefully viewed, are 
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various other State interferences. It might be said that the Police 
and the Admiralty and the War Office sap my self-reliance by 
atrophying my combative instincts and powers, but I do not com- 
plain, because I find myself all the freer to develop my life in better 
directions than pugilism. The Post-Office is called Socialistic, and 
probably, by delivering my letters for me, it saps my self-reliance as 
expressed in leg-power; but I am greatly obliged to the Post-Office 
for taking so much drudgery off my hands, or legs. In the same 
way the Poor Law has been called Socialistic. But the best men 
find it Individualistic in the best sense. If they knew that multi- 
tudes were perishing in misery and starvation, they could not give 
themselves to a happy or energetic career of their own, to which a 
wise and efficient poor-law thus becomes an important or an indis- 
pensable aid. 

But it is one thing to assist me in working out my career, and 
another to deprive me of my career altogether, and that is what 
scientific Socialism proposes. I am no longer to be my own master, 
free to do with and for myself what I like and can. I am not to 
belong to myself, but to the State, whose serf I am virtually to be. 
I say that is a very different thing from supplying me with Post- 
Office facilities or securing me leisure hours if I choose to forego 
pay. Society underpropping the individual and Society overlaying 
the individual are both interferences of the State with the individual, 
but they are different sorts of interferences. Put a beer-barrel 
under an orator’s feet and you aid the general performance, but put 
it on his head and the result is collapse, You cannot identify two 
kinds of State action by calling them both Socialism any more than 
you can make man monkey or monkey man by saying they are both 
mammals. 

Hitherto the Liberal party, and for that matter the Tory party 
too, from whose ranks, indeed, the initiative in factory legislation 
came, has done nothing in labour legislation that can be called 
Socialistic in the strict and scientific sense. But the party contains 
a large representation of the Capitalistic and middle class, who are 
uneasy under the development of State interposition in labour 
interests, and fear that the tendency may cross over into Socialism 
pure and simple, and seek to convert executive government from 
being the organ of public order and service into a monopolist 
agency for carrying on business at a profit—or loss—in the name of 
the community. This uneasiness will certainly not be diminished if 
there is to be any amalgamation with the Socialist party for elec- 
tioneering or parliamentary purposes. It will be thought that 
Liberalism and Socialism are so antagonistic in their characteristic 
principles that whatever concession may be made to secure co-opera- 
tion will scarcely be to the advantage of Liberalism. 

Already this uneasiness would appear to be taking shape. A leading 
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organ of Liberal opinion recently advised, inthe frankest way, that 
its party should pause in the path of social legislation, suspend that 
side of the Newcastle Programme, and concentrate party zeal and 
energy on the destruction of the House of Lords; and there is to be 
an early meeting at Leeds of what is by an irreverent Americanism 
called the party caucus to devise the best means of securing this end. 
There will probably be no difficulty in getting up a series of meetings 
throughout the country against the House of Lords, which is always 
a good platform text. It may be possible, by dint of a hard cam- 
paign of agitation, to divert a large amount of popular enthusiasm 
from social to constitutional topics. That would undoubtedly be a 
blow to the Socialist propaganda, which would then address itself 
largely to pre-engaged ears. Liberalism in that case need not make 
further overtures to Independent Labour. 

This policy is not without cleverness, but it has its drawbacks. It 
is open to being called a “dodgy” policy, and a “ dodgy’ Radicalism 
is neither an impressive spectacle nor a potent influence; Radicalism 
being nothing if not the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Further, it may do part of the very thing it is intended to 
prevent. The propertied classes, who are not confined to the Tory 
party, are getting seriously alarmed about the Socialist propaganda 
and what it may do, not only in the end but on the way, and are 
beginning to look to the House of Lords as their last ditch. If their 
property is put in question, the Liberal capitalists and bourgeoisie 
will not boggle at the hereditary principle. Probably the House of 
Lords never seemed less intolerable to middle-class Liberals than at 
present. And they can always plead that while the House of Lords 
should, of course, be ended or mended, there is a time for everything, 
and the time for this is not now. These people, it must be remem- 
bered, have still, in spite of the ballot, very considerable power over 
the working-class vote, and it is by no means so certain to-day as it 
was several years ago that ‘“ Down with the Lords” will carry an 
election when no other cry can be had. But even a victory would 
probably be of the Pyrrhic order, as having cost a great many 
monied supporters of the Liberal party. Moreover, the policy would 
to a certainty embitter and stiffen the Socialist party. Fanatics may 
be temporarily circumvented by diplomacy, but they bide their time, 
and commonly reappear more irreconcilable and inconvenient than 
ever. 

The courageous, the straightforward, and therefore, in the end, 
the wisest thing for the Liberal party to do would be to announce 
that it is not, and does not mean to be, Socialist in the special sense, 
that while it is willing, on the immemorial lines, to develop State 
service of the individual to the verge of endangering individual 
liberty and national strength of character, it draws the line at an 
attempt to make government the national breadwinner. If this be 
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a true position, why fear to defend it d outrance? If the Liberal 
Capitalists believe in themselves and in their professed doctrine of 
“trust in the people,” why do they not start an anti-Socialist mission 
of their own, argue the matter out before the people, and leave them 
to judge after full information on both sides? If they are afraid of 
this—and their hesitation about payment of members looks like it— 
they are ina false position, and perhaps the Independent Labour 
party are rendering the highest service in their power to the 
Liberal party if they compel them to define their standing to them- 
selves and make up their minds what point of the compass they 
mean to keep heading for in social legislation. 

Should other counsels however prevail, and concessions substanti- 
ally Socialistic or hostile to rightful individual liberty be made for 
the purpose of keeping certain persons rather than certain principles 
in power, the Independent Labour Party, despite their alleged diffi- 
culty in procuring party funds, may ultimately have a fairly brave 
time. The partial submission of the Liberal party without argu- 
ment will seem to the masses of the electorate a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of Socialism and add immensely to its party 
strength. Meantime Toryism will not have been an uninterested 
spectator of the scene. Itself the author of the so-called Socialism 
exemplified in Factory Acts and the like, and still developing the 
same line of growth in support given by large sections of it to Eight 
Hours Bills, Old Age Pensions, and similar devices, it may take it 
into its head that, politics having become, under Liberal example, a 
struggle for the dominancy of particular people rather than of 
particular ideas, certain Tory people may as well have a turn of 
power, even though it should cost a Tory idea or two, and there will 
be nothing in the then moral atmosphere of Parliament to asphyxiate 
such a tendency. Of course a middle party of principle may arise, 
standing firmly by the political and economic truths of the matter, 
and if the present-day Radical party had any of the old spirit in it, 
it might be that party. But in the absence of such a party, or 
even in its presence, Socialism might, in successful imitation of 
Irish and French groups, go on squeezing a drop of concession from 
one side and a drop from another until its cup is filled to the brim, 
were it not that long before that stage is reached the money-makers 
and wealth-gatherers of the nation, regardless of political considera- 
tions and with the desperation of self-defence, will have combined to 
use the expedients familiar to their order of faculty, and proved once 
more that, on its own plane, the practical and organising intellect is 
too many for a visionary sentimentalism, whose main weapons are 
dialectic activity and emotional appeal. 


R. WALLACE. 
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Tue Royal Academy Exhibitior*of 1894 is somewhat more enter- 
taining than its predecessor. A monumental work of rich design by 
Mr. Gilbert, an essay in decoration by Mr. Sargent to consider and 
question, portraits of sensitive character by Mr. Orchardson and Sir 
George Reid, a pleasant colour scheme by Mr. Tuke, a pastoral 
studied in a fine convention by Mr. Austen Brown, decorative portraits 
by Mr. Furse and Mr. Greiffenhagen—these are some of the most 
attractive numbers. 

But they are few in the immense collection upon the walls, of 
which the Prince at the banquet so oddly lamented the limited size. 
The other speakers were perhaps a trifle depressed and anxious in 
their task of eulogy. The touching veneration of the British 
people for anything painted and hung in the Academy is at length 
beginning to crumble. One pictures those eminent people coursing 
round the collection in the hour before dinner on the search for 
some non-committal topic, and returning a little weary from the 
chase. The Duke of Cambridge made fairly good sport with various 
battle pictures and portraits of the Royal House. Lord Spencer 
generously took the blame on the shoulders of the Admiralty if sea 
pictures were getting dull. The Astronomer Royal suggested that 
posterity might let our pictures pass when they represented extinct 
wild beasts and professors. Lord Rosebery, for his part, put the 
blame for the ugliness of pictures on clothes, and unblushingly 
asserted that a chancellor’s robes would put everything right with 
Mr. Herkomer’s “ Lord Salisbury” staring him in the face. The 
Lord Mayor was the most cruel. Following an unwary track of 
association, he asked to be allowed to refer to the Tower Bridge, 
which, as he said, had little to do with art, and had cost a great deal 
of money. On that there was nothing for the Bishop of Peter- 
borough to do but to soothe his hosts by the considerations that, after 
all, a picture is never what a painter meant it to be, and once it is 
painted, why, there it is, and you can’t easily get rid of it. 

Sir Frederic, in reply, “ mellifluously’’ maintained the official 
pose of the Academy. The official pose of the Academy is that of a 
body conservative in itself, representing the great traditions of 
painting, and yet open-minded in action, hospitable and catholic. 
The conception is illogical enough, since an academy properly exists 
on the theory that there is one way of painting, and that that one 
way can be taught. But it would be unwise to press this point, 
because an institution only strikes an Englishman as securely 
founded, and touches his enthusiasm when its programme is ration- 
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ally unthinkable. It the Academy says with an air of frankness, 
For ourselves there is only one good old way of painting, but in 
practice we admit them all to our exhibitions, much as we personally 
disapprove of them, such an attitude engages at once the English- 
man’s idea that only the impossible will work, and also obscurely 
appeals to his ever rampant sense of fairness. The attitude then we 
must let pass as irreproachable, but we may inquire into the truth of 
the two limbs on which it is supported. To what extent does the 
Academy open its exhibition to all kinds of merit, and what is the 
nature of the conservative authority in painting that it represents ? 

I dealt with the first point at some length on a former occasion, 
and will only briefly restate the case. When the Academy is dis- 
cussed it is practically one art—the art of painting—that is thought 
of. Sculpture is fairly well represented among the academicians, 
and the proportion of artists among the architects is considerable. 
The existence of decorative arts outside painting and sculpture is 
ignored. Mr. William Morris is not a member; the arts he has 
done so much to revive have to organise their own exhibitions out- 
side. Even for the graphic arts there is no wide comprehension. 
The water-colourists avoid the Academy, and set up their own exhi- 
bitions outside. The etchers, the lithographers, the wood-engravers, 
and colour printers, the draughtsmen in the many modes of black 
and white are also to be found elsewhere. How is it with the art of 
oil painting that fills the huge exhibiting space ? 

Painting in recent times in England has been moved by two great 
impulses that will mark it in the perspective of time. Both have 
the passion of poetry and vision. The first returned upon the 
simpler ancient conventions of painting. Its living chief and his 
followers must be sought at the New Gallery. A former chief died 
last year outside the Academy, and was lamented by the President as 
the most distinguished name in his obituary. The second school was 
inspired by the more complex modern formula of Velasquez. Its 
chief, the greatest living painter of our race, is never to be seen in 
the Academy, but must be sought with his followers at the Champ 
de Mars or the Grafton. And the younger men in whom the passion 
of painting has declared itself may be found in Paris, in Glasgow, 
in outside exhibitions in London, but seldom indeed at Burlington 
House. The Academy contains every kind of painting—that does 
not count. 

Such is the range of the catholicity. But there has been an added 
stress on the boast since the recent elections of associates. Messrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, Hacker, Bramley, Swan and Sargent—the inclu- 
sion of these is felt to be a politic concession to new and revolu- 
tionary ideas. The Academy, it is thought, has yielded a point and 
silenced all cavillers. 
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Now this attitude of the Academy about its standard, its idea of 
what it upholds, and of what has happened in such a fit of relaxation 
as the present, never ceases to bewilder and amaze the disinterested 
observer. The President speaks of feverish, experimental, and revo- 
lutionary painting outside, and what we cannot help seeing is that 
long ago the anarchists were admitted to the very citadel. The 
group of landscape-painters whose work is most active and forcible 
in the Academy, whose work most decidedly has conviction in it, is 
absolutely cut off from anything that can be called the pictorial tra- 
dition. These painters must hate all old pictures, all pictures. They 
speak of impressionists; they are themselves the impressionists of 
the common eye, and they blurt out its observations unrestrained 
by any painter’s breeding, even of the academical type. Next to these 
in influence one does find an academic group, of which the leading 
figure is the president himself, but it is an academicism that retreats 
within entrenchments of sculpturesque drawing and conventional 
colour, and parleys very little with the art of Titian, of Rembrandt, of 
Velasquez. These two groups, the most significant in the Academy, 
have no connection one with the other, and therefore no common 
base or standard in dealing with modern art, the former because 
it is outside of fine art, the latter because it is aloof from modern 
painting. Both shrink equally from the impressionist of sensitive 
vision ; the first because his art is strange to them, the second because 
his impressionism is strange. What is it they agree todo? They 
compromise by surrendering to a mechanical version of the art of 
Velasquez, a version that has academicised his technique instead of 
seeing with his eyes. The result is sham realism, mannered photo- 
graphy. That is the meaning of the painting imported from Parisian 
schools and now officially received by our Academy, and the reluc- 
tant inclusion of Mr. Sargent, along with Mr. Hacker and Mr. 
Bramley, does not alter the significance of the act. The remainder 
of my paper willamplify the argument just stated. 

To expose the situation completely would require an examination 
of the whole composition of the Academy, establishing the place and 
pedigree of each mannerism. To do this and draw out the results 
in a kind of directory or map might be a public service, but would 
demand a scientific curiosity and patience. I, for one, should 
hesitate to define right off the elements that constitute a Crofts and. 
make it different from a Crowe. Loose ends of convention and 
naturalism would call, in many other cases, for careful unpicking. 
But the more confused mixtures of naturalism and academicism may 
be neglected in an analysis based on that polar opposition. This 
relieves us of two considerable groups. 

The first may be called the Illustrators. It is usual in criticisms 
of the Academy to make them bear the brunt of the attack. Paint- 
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ing, it is said, should not deal with anecdote, should not be 
“literature in the flat;” and what is called the “ subject picture” 
is condemned. This appears to mea mistaken line. There is no 
reason why a painter should exclude from his vision the fun, the 
pathos, the drama that are visible qualities and not confined to 
literature at all. Narrative is not his natural medium, because his 
presentation of things is simultaneous as opposed to the successive 
presentation of literature. The real objection to the illustrators is 
not the subjects they choose, but the fact that they do not see 
or feel them. And without going further there is one charac- 
teristic that excludes them. They do not seriously regard the world 
as a coloured spectacle. It is a matter of etiquette that those black 
and white arrangements of the costume-model should be tinted so as 
to pass for paintings, while, arrested on their way to the engraver, 
they hang at the Academy. But this deference to custom does not 
bring them within the art of colour vision. 

So with the second class—the Portrait Painters. Here again, of 
course, there are differences, though it requires training to distin- 
guish a loose Ouless from a more than commonly firm Sant, and the 
beginner might be pardoned for confusing a Goodall and a Wells. 
But the tradition of Rembrandt away behind these painters has run 
so extremely thin, and its fragments are interpreted so much in the 
sense of the photograph, that it would be unprofitable to linger upon 
it. Detachment from the background, and projection from the 
frame, may endear a sitter to his family, but they rule out his like- 
ness from among pictures. There is one artist among the portrait 
painters distinguished for his sensitive drawing and handling of 
colour. Mr. Orchardson, with his personal style, stands alone 
among the portrait painters, and without following in the Academy. 


I.—NATURALISM. 


Let us turn to the painters who have sensations of nature. 
And for clearness sake let us start from a distinction between 
Naturalists and Stylists. A complete painter like Turner at his 
great period presents in terms of pictorial style, a beautiful observation 
of nature. These terms are not merely a check on vision born of 
the nature of paint and the conception of the frame, nor are they 
merely addressed to the delivery of the sensation in the most lucid 
and unencumbered presentation ; there is a deeper game in style. 
It plays with line, silhouette, the proportion of spaces, the balance 
of masses, the key of colours, the system of tone, a music which is 
valid quite apart from any image, and equally appeals to the sense 
of dignity and grace in the abstract designs of architecture. The 
unfolding of all these resources of effect for enforcing and ennobling 
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a visible image concurrently with every fresh inclusion of the con- 
tents of vision constitutes the pictorial tradition. 

Painters of the second rank are unequally moved by the two 
elements. They have a strong sensation of nature and take their 
style on trust, or they have a strong sense of style and take 
their observation on trust. An example of the stylist may be found 
in Mr. Watts, a distinguished painter who can no longer be 
reckoned among the active forces of the Academy. He is keenly 
alive to the sources of pictorial dignity and expressiveness, not so 
instinctively endowed with the sense of how things look. Hence 
his observation is largely borrowed, and his personal excursions into 
observation of effect fit in rather badly upon this borrowed ground. 
Behind the stylist is the mannerist, like Sir John Gilbert, who is 
sufficiently alive to style to adopt it when called upon to speak, but 
who has no observation of his own to express. 

The painter who opened the doors of naturalism in England was 
Constable. He felt himself possessed of novel and beautiful sensa- 
tions of nature. His eye answered to the appeal of dark green and 
glittering silver. Style to him acted a good deal as a disturbing 
element of whose demands he was conscious but uncertain; and he 
naturalised beyond his taste, so that the original sensation, when 
expanded into a picture, was frequently worried and overlaid with 
brown facts. 

Among the naturalists of the Academy there are two or three who 
have introduced novel and pleasant sensations of nature. Mr. 
Henry Moore has observed a sea that no painter had observed before 
him. He also knows what he is doing, and renders his pleasant 
sensation directly, unentangled with extra and interfering facts. Mr. 
Hook, on the other hand, is a type of what may be called the 
Innocent. Ile, too, has received from nature a pleasant sensation of 
the greens and blues of the coast and the sea, but he probably thinks 
that his picture consists in the foreground figures that are so much 
out of relation to the landscape. He evidently has a human liking 
for the children, and is pleased to have them playing about in his 
scene, and no doubt thinks there ought to be some sort of story in 
the picture to pass off his painter’s liking for the sea, so the sea- 
piece is arrested while he cheerily whistles, “ Here we go round the 
mulberry-bush.” 

The most wonderful innocent on record, I suppose, is Sir John 
Millais. With an extraordinary endowment for observation, and a 
mind open to the suggestions of style, he has struck out acuter notes 
of life than any painter of his time. But he would appear not to 
have known what he was doing, and turned to be the leader of the 
most bald and common naturalism in portrait, incident, and land- 
scape. 
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Of such insensitive naturalism Mr. Brett is a champion. Like the 
painters already dealt with, he, too, has a strong sensation which he 
reports sincerely with all the truth that a relentlessly defining eye 
and a wonderfully skilful hand can give it. We assent to the state- 
ment. Yes, the sea can be looked at so as to appear almost as 
metallic as that, and no doubt there was that prodigious quantity of 
winkles on the beach. But why insist upon it? So with the Scotch 
naturalists, Messrs. Peter Graham, Colin Hunter and Mac Whirter. 
They have discovered the deplorable truth that the West Highlands 
are very free with effects of tartan and slate, and they pursue us 
with these discoveries of the common eye. The common eye is that 
of the majority, and I do not complain that the pictures are popular. 
The sporting tourist, no doubt, delights in them as souvenirs, He 
thrills to the recollection of being wet in a mist of that cold white 
against which the foreground rock silhouettes so awkwardly. He 
remembers going to fish from a beach of that casual shape. But 
what has become of the great academical tradition? In what part 
of the canon do these revolutionaries come, seeing that they contra- 
dict all the National Gallery ? 

Let us turn from the puzzle of this colony of realists to cross 
the gulf that separates them from the academicals. The only bridge 
that offers is the less aggressive document of Mr. Davis and Mr. 
David Murray. Both deal with inoffensive matter, and the second 
has the intelligence to combine his facts, and dress them with cer- 
tain graces of style. 


Il.—Tue Oxp AcApEmIcism. 


The essence of academicism is technique divorced from expression. 
Emotion and the sentiment of personal vision create a technique to 
express themselves that cannot be disentangled from this expression 
and communicated to every new comer as a method. But to do this, 
to formulate a communicable technique, to substitute a method of 
drawing for a method of seeing, is the aim of academies. It is only 
drawing that can thus easily be formulated ; colour is too elusive. 
Furnished with a drawing technique, the student is encouraged to 
execute in it imitations of whatever the taste of the time may con- 
sider the most normal beauty. In old days academicism was 
Michaelangelesque and Raphaelesque, or, rather Giulioromanesque, 
for in the pupil the drawing was already formulated and vulgarised. 
The culture of the present day has imposed the Greek statue on the 
academic vision. 

Sir Frederic Leighton is our leading academic. His gift for 
following a contour exactly with a firm and flexible line is remark- 
able. His study of a lemon tree is a good example of this power. 
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Where he differs from the more usual academic type, as we see it in 
M. Bouguereau, is that instead of employing a cold and impersonal 
system of colouring, he has had the idea, like the late Mr. Albert 
Moore, to tint the different parts of his composition with a variety of 
definite gay colours, The merits of this kind of matching depend 
on the taste of the matcher, but since there is obviously little rela- 
tion to nature, it is usual to call such colouring decorative. The 
word is justified in Sir Frederic’s case to this extent, that he uses his 
colour patches with a view to the relief of his forms, but his per- 
sonal taste necessarily appears in his choice of colours, to a greater 
extent than in his theoretic drawing, just as it does in the soft flesh 
texture that quarrels with his monumental forms. His taste ranges 
as far as pretty secondaries with a turn for rather sickly combina- 
tions, like the group about the salmon of Summer Slumber or 
the yellow of the Bracelet. This smallness of colour conception 
is more glaringly displayed in pictures like the Futidicu and The 
Spirit of the Summit with their crude whites. 

If Sir Frederic is a good instance of the intelligent academic, Mr. 
Poynter seems to be connected with art in no appreciable way except 
through the academic superstition. He feels that art ought to have 
something to do with the Greeks, or at least the ancients, and he 
evidently imagines them as pleasant people pleasantly employed. 
But such virtues as the tradition has, he misses. For statuesque 
grandeur he substitutes little dolls, detached one from another, for 
he has no guess of that science of interlocked forms that Sir Frederic 
holds by. He has been told that the sky is blue and that the 
distance is blue, and he pitches on the most unhappy blues to show 
that he believes it. You watch him count—this dress is green, that 
one is yellow—what colour is there I can make the next? Mr. 
Richmond links the Academicals to Mr. Watts. Mr. Tadema varies 
the convention with inventive arrangement, remarkable observation 
of local colour and surface texture. Mr. Waterhouse combines the 
new academicism in drawing to be described presently with the 
“decorative” colour of the old. 


IlI.—Tue New Acapdemicism. 


I have remarked how the older academicism had formulated to its 
satisfaction the drawing of Raphael and Michael Angelo. It was 
unavoidable that sooner or later an attempt should be made to 
formulate for academic purposes the painting of Velasquez. In 
Velasquez the story of the art was complete. Painting as the way 
of seeing an image in all its visible relations was fully developed. 
The steps taken by the Venetians were summed up and exceeded by 
that extraordinary eye that included in one act of beautiful appre- 
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hension all the contents of vision. The image, as Velasquez saw it, 
was fully constructed as a thing of contours and modelling, but this 
order of facts was subdued under erial gradation, and the primitive 
statement of local colour subordinated to the unifying key of light, 
and altered in value by the angle of impact and by distance. And 
this eye, grasping all these complex elements in their due relation, 
submitted them further, to the controlling idea of focus, of the effect on 
the act of vision produced by attention. It is this conception of focus 
that is the essence of impressionism,’ the determination of the defini- 
tion, the relief, the elaboration of parts by the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is it the eye is looking at? The face of a full-length 
portrait is painted as part of a larger whole, and therefore differently 
from a head alone. The dress of a portrait is treated differently 
from a dress taken itself as a subject. Two figures combined are 
treated differently from each studied separately. The presence of 
A affects the way in which B is seen. 

Velasquez has been dead two hundred years, When, one hun- 
dred years after his death, the English Academy was founded, its 
first president, Reynolds, attempted, in his discourses, to formulate 
impressionism, this modern art of vision. In his own practice of 
the art, the logic of his eyes drove him in this direction, and he 
expressed in admirable descriptions and admonitions, and in preg- 
nant phrases, about catching “the leading points of the case’ and the 
impression on the “dilated eye,” the principles he felt to be at work 
in the art he really loved. But the clearness of his exposition was 
obscured by a deference for authority that made him return upon 
the old academic base of Michael Angelo and Raphael, and also by 
a philosophic theory of the relation of “ particulars ’’ to ‘* generals,” 
which if really developed leads to the destruction of any art dealing, 
as painting does, with appearances. ‘‘ What we are all trying to 
do,” he affirmed, “‘ Velasquez does at once”; but never reached or 
clearly stated the formula of what it was. 

Velasquez has been dead two hundred years and Sir Frederic sits 
in Sir Joshua’s chair, but academicism with him has slid back upon 
the old base tempered with “decorative” colour. And it is all as 
if Velasquez had never been. But outside our English Academy 
and its school it was inevitable that the attempt should be made to 
formulate and to academicise his art. 

The impressionism in it could not very well be formulated, nor 
the selection. For with this consummate artist the image, fully 
seen as it was, never ceased to play the designer’s game. He 
discovered in it, with infinite subtlety, instead of imposing upon it, 
the play of outline, the balance of spaces, the harmony of colours. 

This cunningly implicated art might escape the observer—it was 
the artist, Mr. Whistler, who appreciated it—but the complex 


(1) The word is convenient in this wider sense, though it came into use with the 
landscape studies of Claude Monet. 
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reality of aspect could not but tempt the academics to formulate the 
method of Velasquez. It was possible to treat him as the most 
complete of realists, and this they proceeded to do. It is the results 
of such formulating in various degrees of intelligence or mannerism 
that has raised a new academicism in the schools as against the old. 
M. Carolus Duran, in particular, developed the new engine of 
instruction. The old academicism set the pupil to search for the 
contours of forms, outer first, then inner, basing the research on a 
knowledge of the normal anatomy of bones and muscles. Lines of 
circumvallation, so to say, or lines like those on a map representing 
the contours of mountains, gradually defined the modelling of the 
figure in the structural logic of its forms. Tone and colour were 
thought of as elements of shading and tinting that obscured this 
research and might be added afterwards. The new method pro- 
ceeded in a different order. Its base was the incidence of light 
on a body, defining, according to the angle at which it falls and the 
shapes it attacks, planes, over whose surface tone and colour 
unite in one fact of value. The formula, the method of obser- 
vation, is the reduction of very complex effect to these simple 
terms of a tone and colour mixed in a value and spread on a shaped 
plane. The painter need not ask himself how those planes come 
about, what they mean in reference to anatomy; what he has to do 
is to mix the value of each of them exactly as matched against its 
neighbours, determine its shape, and patch it accordingly into the 
mosaic. The effort will be to appreciate, by a general survey, the 
extent of the more important structural planes, and add the minor 
planes in the order of their importance. It was a further refinement 
upon the method to avoid painting in the direction of forms. By 
painting across them the eye would be reduced to a more innocent 
noting of the facts of shape and value, instead of contenting itself 
with a curly form in the right direction. 

It will be readily seen how powerful and yet simple an engine of 
analysis was thus put into the student’s hands. Given a just eye 
for tone, colour and shape, this is the method for exactly copying the 
aspect of an object in nature. But if it ceases to be a method of 
observation and is adopted as a technique, it becomes the most 
hideous of all mannerisms. The sense of colour is not common, so 
the method in the schools reduces itself to a notation of planes and 
tones. The research of the tones leads to blackness. The research of the 
planes and their over-definition corrupts all sense of the general charac- 
ter and flow ofa figure, and also of the continuous turning and sliding 
of light upon a modelled form. In the most pronounced cases of 
mannerism the planes are put in with aggressive squareness and are 
sharply defined with no reference to real shapes out of pure 
swagger, and the same temper is revealed in violent brushwork 
against the sense of the forms. This sort of thing is what is admired 
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as “clever technique,” “brilliant handling,” “modern and manly 
brushwork,” in the words of one critic. 

Mr. Sargent having, naturally, an eye of great comprehending and 
analysing power, took all this training as a drill to his power of 
observation. It has left traces, no doubt, in an occasional harshness 
of construction, but he has never allowed it to overpower his sense 
of the flowing characters of form, and his hand has translated these 
impressions in an execution dictated by a connecting and inter- 
preting vision. I will not stop here to inquire how far his power 
of seeing and executing in accordance with large sight is a magnifi- 
cently ordered report, or an act of pictorial creation. My present 
point is how popular the parody of this observation and execution has 
been in the Academy. That body does not distinguish between Mr. 
Sargent and Messrs. Shannon, Forbes, Bramley, Hacker, and Solomon, 
except by a preference for the mannerist over the real exponent of 
a style. Let us see what academicised realism comes to when 
it has worn a little thin. Mr. Bramley, with others of his fellow 
students, applied this technique of the ateliers Julian to scenes of fisher 
life, reviving thus with a new technique the old picture of incident, 
just as Messrs. Hacker and Solomon have effected its junction with 
the academicism of the President. The door had been opened by 
the application of the new technique to the subjects of J. F. Millet 
by Bastien-Lepage. A favourite subject of these pictures was the 
fireside scene; it was thought artistically to combine the visual 
problem of a conflict of lights with the pathetic interest of the situa- 
tion; one side of the old man’s face would thus be pinkily red, the 
other blackish green. A sad thing has happened this year. The 
old man, after years spent in acquiring this complexion, first on one 
side, then on the other, has come forth into the open-air. The two 
have become mixed, the firelight and the daylight stick to his cheeks 
in little bits, and the old planes have degenerated from their gay prime 
into a kind of wisp. Behind, in the treatment of the sky, may be 
seen a mechanic parody of impressionism. 

Mr. Bramley may recover from this plight. Mr. Clausen, who 
was once rather deeply marked with the same mannerisms has 
struggled almost clear of them. Mr. Tuke has the saving grace 
of a sense of colour, and may acquire more sense of life and focus. 
Mr. La Thangue seems dissatisfied too. But what are we to think 
of the Academy’s dealings with the situation. They discountenance 
any genuine impressionism ; they welcome the shoddy mannerism of 
the art. 

To cultivate Common Naturalism shows little taste, but requires 
sensations; to pursue the old academicism meant to be devoid of 
sensations but to possess a certain taste for style; to academicise 
naturalism is to lose both taste and sincerity. 

D. 8. MacCott. 








THE TWO SALONS. 


Ir the two Salons this year add little to the gaiety of nations, they 
might contribute much to the philosophy of the individual. Their 
first tendency may be to disappoint ; a foolish convention encourag- 
ing the belief that merit in pictures is the sole excuse for their 
exhibition. But the disappointment is accepted the more easily 
once it is frankly acknowledged that to expect art to be more pro- 
digal of perfection than nature is unreasonable. No one is astonished 
ifevery human being brought into the world is not beautiful ; why then 
wonder if every picture painted has not turned out a masterpiece ? 

Considered from the standpoint of common sense, the Sa/ons will 
both amuse and interest. Instead of lamenting their shortcomings 
as unaccountable, and immediately endeavouring conscientiously to 
account for them, it is wiser to admit that if now there is bad work, 
and plenty of it, in both shows, so there always has been and so 
there always will be, for that matter. The character and degree 
of badness may vary in each. In the Champs-Elysées, a lust after 
great size and the commonplace that amazes the simple bourgeois, 
continues to be the exhibitor’s undoing; here again are the 
headless saints and blood-stained tragedies, the nude models 
and studio properties, the Bastien peasants and p/ein-air parodies, 
of which the last word, whether of reproach or witticism, was long 
since said; here, again, acres of canvas are covered by the glaring 
excesses of M. Rochegrosse, the boisterous vulgarity of M. Roybet, 
the heroic anecdotes of M. Detaille—this time, a fireman as hero, 
and, for the delight of Paris, well-known citizens, immaculate 
and spotless among leaking hose and belching engines, solemnly 
saluting his heroism. In the Champ de Mars the unchastened 
desire to be individual, or outrageous, at any cost, is still the chief 
temptation ; this year not only the weak, but the strong, yielding, 
even M. Besnaud fearlessly betraying himself in a horse of brilliant, 
undisguised crimson, which, artistically, is scarcely a less serious 
offence than M. Jean Béraud’s portrait of a well-known author, 
sitting, smiling and unabashed, between two naked “ Muses”; and 
if the Muse to the left be not the same Lubricity incarnate that 
came to tempt St. Antony, then has M. Béraud painted in vain. 
But, granting this difference, the Palais de L’ Industrie and Palais 
des Beaux Arts are alike in the prevalence on their walls of the 
mediocre, the incompetent, and the pretentious. 

Nor is there any new sensation, any sign of a new movement, any 
new manifestation of decadence to distract the jaded Parisian and 
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lighten the critic’s task. On the other hand, old fads already are 
worn threadbare. If the Bible, as inspiration, began to pall last 
spring, now, not even M. Dinet’s working-man, playing the Good 
Samaritan, to illustrate the parable; not even M. Béraud’s Christ 
carrying his cross through the crowd of Parisian cocottes and brides, 
roughs, and abbés; indeed, not even M. Carolus Duran’s unaccus- 
tomed trespassing upon scriptural ground, can rouse the shadow of 
enthusiasm. The Primitive’s pose long since ceased to be original 
in England, and, though it amuses to see M. Point figuring as the 
new Botticelli, with an Eve as slim and strange and problematic as 
the Venus of the Uffizzi; to find M. Frédéric deserting Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and borrowed from Blake and the Book of Job; has not the 
trick been done before, and with more accomplished ingenuity ? 
Rosicrucianism or mysticism—call it what you will—is in the last 
stage of decrepitude ; nor can the green eyes that stare from many 
a misty form in the Champs-Elysées, and the white draped ladies 
wandering vaguely in mid-air on many a canvas at the Champ de 
Mars, infuse new life into an exhausted fashion. The purple dot 
has dwindled into a nuisance, and M. Eliot, its chief apostle, begins 
to bore; the blue shadow threatens to prove the unpardonable sin 
should Mr. Dannat exaggerate it still further. Even the Salon des 
indépendants remains as barren as the others, its would-be anarchists, 
oftener than not, binding themselves by conventions that might 
seem limited and tame in our own Institute, or among the British 
artists of Suffolk Street. The worst—or shall I say best ?—of it is 
that the Salons, being essentially international in character, the 
present collections reveal a world-wide lack of invention among 
artists, hard to be endured by the sensation-monger. For the truth 
is, that the modern picture exhibition in Paris has degenerated 
into a mere Louvre or Bon Marché of art, where novelties alone 
attract the fickle crowd. 

To pretend that this is a truth but now discovered would be as 
absurd as useless; seldom, however, has it been more strangely 
emphasised, the interval between succeeding sensations having, 
within the last few years, been prolonged almost without precedent. 
Or, to put it bluntly, the evil craving for the sensational in art, 
which is the inevitable outcome of the modern system of exhibition, 
has been developed to such a degree that it is impossible for the 
most amiable, or courteous, chronicler to ignore it. 

This craving, or demand, unfortunately, has exerted a twofold 
influence. In the first place, it has so affected the painter—the 
true artist, or genius is, of course, excepted—that to-day he knows 
no other ideal than notoriety. In an exhibition it is inevitable that 
notoriety should be the reward, not so much of good work as of 
work that, by legitimate or illegitimate means, asserts itself on 
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overcrowded walls. Popular success in the modern gallery is 
gained less by distinguished technique than by the individual’s 
ability to overpower his neighbours. To exhibit may not always be 
the painter’s ultimate end, and yet he has fallen into the pernicious 
habit of painting as if it were. To take the most notable case that Paris 
now presents: M. Bonnat is one of several commissioned to decorate 
the Hétel de Ville. He has thus been given an opportunity for 
which most modern artists clamour in vain. Like the old Floren- 
tines and Venetians, he has had his definite wall space to ornament, 
his definite effects to obtain; he has understood the light and con- 
ditions under which his design is to be seen, and, therefore, has not 
been working in the dark to please any chance patron or to filla gap 
in any chance drawing-room. Within certain limits—and there is no 
art without its restrictions—he has been free to paint what and as 
he likes ; really, to fulfil the only end of the art of painting and to 
produce a decoration. There has been no need for him to appeal to 
the critic, or taste, or fad, of the hour, since, as with the frescoes 
of the old men, his work has been done, not for the passing genera- 
tion, but presumably for all time. And how has M. Bonnat profited 
by the opportunity ? Apparently unwilling not to show his ceiling 
—it isa ceiling he has designed—first in the Champs-Elysées, he 
has adapted his methods to the Champs-Elysées standard. The 
result is that in sacrificing future fame to hopes of an immediate 
réclame, he has overstepped even the barriers of sensationalism. 
Against an indigo blue background, crude and strident, a winged 
horse, bearing a naked man, who holds aloft a flaming torch, tramples 
upon prostrate figures which seem about to tumble pell-mell from the 
canvas. There is no attempt to create a lovely harmony of colour, 
or form, or line; the painting is restless and brutal; the detail, 
common and irritating. And, as if all unconscious of the satire, 
upon this abortive attempt at the decorative, he has bestowed the 
title, “ Triumph of Art”! It is the triumph rather of the exhibition 
which can countenance cheap display, which can glory in the banality 
of a Bouguereau, the tedium of a Henner, the insipid elegance of a 
Benjamin Constant. 

Such being the effect of the exhibition system upon the artist, it 
follows necessarily that the public also has lowered its standard. 
The average man left to himself is usually ignorant absolutely of 
the very first principles of art, though he may delight in an empty 
parade of knowledge. He accepts whatever the artist of the day 
may choose to give him. Consequently, just as once he applauded 
the masterpieces of a Titians, a Velasquez, a Franz Hals, so of late 
he has been exulting in the cheap sensations of the popular painter. 
And, consequently again, just as the effort to create a new sensation 
or fad in each summer exhibition has exhausted the latter’s resources, 
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so the eagerness to enjoy one has, with the average man, outbalanced 
every artistic consideration. 

But, after all, art has as little to do with the average man as with 
the popular painter. If it has survived the modern exhibition, 
other facts are of small importance. And it has survived. In true 
art always there is a vitality, a foree which makes it independent of 
existing conditions—social, or moral, or intellectual. To suggest 
that the downfall of the exhibition will be the signal for the dawn- 
ing of a new artistic period, would be about as wise as to predict, 
with the Socialist, an artistic millennium to follow the social revolu- 
tion. “If Art be rare to-day, it was seldom heretofore ’’—will be 
seldom hereafter. Both Salons can boast of a saving remnant— 
forlornly small, to be sure, at the Champs-Elysées—and this is why 
the wilderness of bad work can be borne with something like 
equanimity by the philosophical. Let the people take pleasure in 
the scraps and penny dreadfuls of art as of literature, and no great 
harm is done if the few masters remain to enchant the elect. What 
if, at the Champ de Mars, the crowd gathers about the blasphemous 
melodrama of M. Béraud? You have but to turn your back upon it 
to be confronted with a masterpiece by Mr. Whistler, who has not 
often painted a finer portrait than his ‘‘ Comte Robert de Montes- 
quiou-Fézensac.” In the days to come it is destined to rank with 
the portrait of his mother at the Luxembourg, with the Miss Alex- 
ander just now at the Guildhall. In design and treatment it is 
marked by the noble simplicity which has ever characterised the 
world’s great portraits—the simplicity of Moroni’s “ Tailor,” of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘“ Syndics,” of Velasquez’s “ Philip.” Tall, slight, elegant, 
in faultless evening dress, the figure—that of the idealised dandy— 
is set against a dark background, a grey-lined coat over one arm; in 
the other hand, gloved and correct, a cane held gracefully, negli- 
gently; this is all. There is no superfluous detail; no superfluous 
upholstery to inform or explain. The man himself, standing upon 
his legs within the frame, and painted with a brush dipped in light 
and air, is there before us, a type for all time. And here, truly, have 
form and colour—black and silver—been put “into such perfect har- 
mony that exquisiteness is the result.” Two other portraits, less 
ambitious in scheme and size, and the marines which lent distinc- 
tion to the Grafton Gallery’s winter show hang near, a further 
testimony to the artist’s greatness. 

If the Champ de Mars can claim no other work of like incom- 
parable excellence, it can still offer, as relief to the puerility of a 
Frappa, the dignified restraint of M. Alfred Stevens, in seas whose 
beauty is a delight to the eye, in little interiors whose richness 
recalls the old Dutch masters ; it can still provide, as atonement for 
the insincerity of a Séon, the decorative fancies of M. Aman Jean, 
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whose Rosicrucian phase has passed to leave him keenly sensitive to 
the lovely mysteries of colour and composition. Here is an artist 
who rejoices, above all, in the poetry of paint ; who will not under- 
take a portrait that he does not forthwith make it the excuse for the 
fine decoration every picture, portrait or not, should be. Now and 
then sentiment threatens to prove a pitfall for his talent; this year’s 
presentment of the “‘ Sculpteur Dampt”’ tends to that excess of feel- 
ing and expression which is the English Primitive’s special stock-in- 
trade. But when has the latter joined sentiment to so dainty an 
arrangement of grey and brown? And sentiment, there is none, 
unless it be of beauty, in his two women robed in sombre black, one 
with strong, ugly face turned full toward you, the other with deli- 
cate, soft features seen in profile. and both posed against so tender 
and rich a harmony, that it were difficult to pronounce one canvas 
lovelier than the other. These must be counted among the year’s 
true triumphs; not, however, according to M. Bonnat. With M. 
Aman Jean are other portrait painters, M. Gandara, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Guthrie—the foreign contingent once more is 
strong—to remind that the vulgar cleverness of M. Carolus-Duran 
and M. Friant, the feeble commonplace of M. Gervex and M. Duez 
need not be taken to heart too seriously. While after the glaring 
brilliancy of M. Montenard and M. Dauphin, there is new charm in 
M. Cazin’s quiet landscapes, in Mr. Conder’s simple studies ; after the 
fireworks of sham impressionism, the low-toned effects of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes’ followers acquire unexpected value. 

To consider the work of M. Puvis de Chavannes himself is to 
recognise more emphatically still the difference between the artist 
and the manufacturer of the exhibition machine. And this, curi- 
ously enough, because M. de Chavannes’ new decorations for the 
stairway of the Hotel de Ville are, unquestionably, a failure. They 
are, however, the failure of an artist whose achievement falls far 
short of his artistic intention, not of the candidate for popularity, 
whose finished design more than realises his inartistic idea. What 
M. de Chavannes at his greatest can do every one knows, or should 
know, who has seen the decorations at Amiens and Rouen, and in 
the Panthéon. It must be confessed that a year ago, when he showed 
the cartoon for the ceiling of the new series, “ Victor Hugo pre- 
senting his Lyre to the Town of Paris,” it seemed lamentably weak 
in drawing and trivial in conception and composition. But then 
one’s conclusion was that even more depended upon his colour 
scheme than one heretofore had believed. Now that the design has 
been carried out and the work finished, it proves as unsatisfactory, 
as lacking in distinction and strength. Moreover, one is now pre- 
pared to decide that this is due to weakness of colour rather than 
weakness of drawing and conception. As a rule, it has been his 
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chief merit that he, of all modern painters, has best understood the 
proper relations of a mural decoration to the building it is intended 
to adorn. He has respected the masonry, as it were, and by his 
simple colour harmonies and his flat tints has not merely subordi- 
nated his decoration to architectural conditions, but has made it 
virtually part of the wall it covers. The flat tints, the simple 
scheme will be found again in the new ceiling, and in the alle- 
gorical designs which are to accompany it. But this time his 
palette has played him false, and his cold mauves and frigid blues 
ure as ineffective as unpleasant. The eye is repelled and not 
attracted ; there may be no discord, but neither is there harmony ; 
and colour, as well as composition, leaves one unsympathetic and 
indifferent. And yet what a contrast between this failure which 
commands respect and the success which challenges contempt ! 

Regret there may be that M. Carriére, M. Raffaélli, M. Boldini, 
exhibit no paintings. But better far their absence altogether than 
that they should be represented by canvases unworthy of their 
talent. In absenting themselves, and not condescending to appear 
for the mere sake of appearing, they reveal the artistic feeling of 
restraint which is a characteristic of their pictures. 

The Champs-Elysées show, excelling in numbers, has proved an 
asylum for a sadly small minority of artists. Medal-hunting and 
art have not much in common, and the former is the pursuit 
fostered by prizes and awards and the intriguing of those schools 
which have their head-quarters in the Palais de lIndustrie. 
The “ gymnastic exercises of the Sa/on,’”’ as one clever critic has 
called them, leave space only for an occasional picture which 
genuinely deserves the name. M. Pointelin’s broad, austere, 
beautiful landscapes are so completely out of artistic touch with 
their surroundings, that the wonder is he did not long ago join 
fortunes with the rival camp. Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of Sir 
Walter Gilbey never looked so distinguished as now that it is 
shut in on every side by artless mediocrity. But it is Mr. 
MacEwen who, practically, has achieved the most notable success, 
since he has surpassed all his previous attempts in a picture no less 
accomplished technically than impressive poetically. ‘“ Une Made- 
leine”’ is original not in subject, which is somewhat hackneyed, but 
in the treatment of a dimly-lighted church and the rich white 
draperies of a woman’s gown. So certain is it that in a picture the 
idea or story or incident recorded is of the least account. 

Through the labyrinth of sculpture in the great court the brave 
alone would penetrate ; and with no great pleasure for his pains. A 
glance suggests an unwelcome preponderance of restless motive and 
design in ill accord with the classic calm and repose his art demands 
of the sculptor. If at the Champ de Mars the offence be less 
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aggressive, it is owing partly to the decrease in number of exhi- 
bitors, partly to the presence of M. Dampt, M. Meunier, and M. 
Ringel-d’Illzach. 

A word, at least, the department of drawings and prints deserves, 
for in it you will come upon expressions of art both vigorous and 
vital. The influence that photography has had upon draughtsmen 
and engravers I pointed out a year ago, and, within the twelve- 
month, that influence has in no way diminished. Mr. Whistler, 
M. Carriére, M. Raffaélli—their prints have already been seen, one 
time or another, at the Grafton Gallery—have used the lithographer’s 
stone as a sympathetic medium; and only less responsive does it 
seem in the hands of M. Dillon and M. Fautin-Latour, who have the 
eccentricity to prefer exhibiting at the Champs-Elysées. M. Helleu 
and M. Renouard continue to etch like the masters they are, and 
M. Lepére and M. Lunois to experiment with the colour-printing 
both of wood blocks and copper plates. And if you have your 
doubts as to the survival of modern wood-engraving, you have but 
to consult the work scattered in the two Sa/ons—of M. Florian and 
M. Baude, of Mr. Cole and Mr. Wolf, artists who have revealed 
all the new possibilities for the original wood-engraver, whose old 
services as the draughtsman’s interpreter have, in a measure, been 
superseded by a chemical process. 

The professional illustrator, apparently, does not care to exhibit 
unless, as is the case just now with M. Steinlen and M. Lautree, it 
is in a gallery apart. There is work of M. Guillaume and Mr. 
Gibson, of M. Vierge and M. Ibels. But the drawings that delight 
were made, evidently, for the artist’s own amusement and not with 
a view to reproduction ; for instance, the graceful records of graceful 
women by M. Gandara, the crayon studies by M. Valadon, the 
strong heads by Mr. Studd and Mr. Cushing, the individual, if harsh, 
outlines by M. Desboutins. Is it worth noting that in black-and- 
white, as in painting, mysticism is on the wane? If you would 
have one good proof at least, you may turn to M. Carlos Schwabe, 
whose once fertile imagination has so failed him that, to design a 
fresh series of illustrations, he has been reduced to arranging new 
variations of the old peacock feathers and passion-flowers, to resur- 
rectioning Angélique and Félicien from his edition of M. Zola’s 
Réve. Clearly, Paris will soon have one less fad to play with. But 
whoever succeeds the Sar as leader of a new movement, of this one 
thing there can be no doubt: Fashion may be revolutionised, but 
Art will go placidly and confidently its own way, uninfluenced for 
good or for evil. 

EizABETH Ropins PENNELL, 
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In one of Hans Andersen’s fairy tales the Mother of the Winds 
quenches all misbehaviour on the part of her sons by putting them 
into her basket, when immediately all is peace. It is sometimes 
made a charge against modern reformers that they are too much 
inclined to paraphrase the witch’s dictum, and that, ‘‘ Under the 
Factory Acts you go!” has become a formula, and is prescribed as 
a panacea for every ill. This accusation is so far true that 
while experience teaches us to expect no immediate or striking 
results from legislation, those who aim at building up the character 
and raising the mora/e of the worker are every day more convinced 
that the starting-point must be a decent standard of environment. 
This principle was self-evident to the men who agitated for the 
passing of the first Factory Act in 1818, but since that day every 
fresh conquest over outlawed labour has been carried in the teeth of 
strenuous opposition—opposition which will not be found wanting 
in the case of Mr. Asquith’s new Bill. Employers, the Women’s 
Industrial Defence Society, and all whom they are able to influence, 
will leave no stone unturned in their endeavours to limit and muti- 
late those clauses, above all, which relate to laundries; and in view 
of this, it may not be out of place to recall the conditions under 
which the washing industry is carried on. More than one hundred 
and eighty thousand women and girls are employed as laundresses 
according to the census. Their work-places are thickly scattered 
throughout the country and all over London, gathering thickest in 
the south and north-west quarters, and still include thousands of 
those small proprietors whom Mr. Asquith proposes to bring under 
the Workshops Acts. Let me describe the premises of the worst 
class. You enter a small room, ten or twelve feet square, the air is 
stifling, the window thick with condensed steam, the walls trickle 
with moisture, the floor is in a deep slop of dirty water. Some six 
or eight women are packed close side by side, bending over tubs 
placed on broken chairs. They stand on loose bricks or bits of 
board, but their boots are soaked through, and their cotton dresses 
are saturated with soapy water and perspiration. Lines are stretched 
from side to side of the low room, from which damp flannels dangle 
round the heads of the occupants. Very often the copper is in the 
same room, and a sickly smell rises from the dirty clothes boiling in 
it. In the next room, or quite as often, in one overhead, where the 
steam and damp from below rise through the boards as mist rises 
in a damp valley at nightfall, ironing is carried on in a tempera- 
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ture of from eighty to eighty-six degrees. More clothes dry on 
lines, the gas-stove, for heating the irons, generally radiates from 
the middle of the room, and gives forth its disagreeable and un- 
wholesome fumes. The enamel-like polish now required on gentle- 
men’s shirts has added another evil. It is obtained by the use of a 
convex polishing-iron, which necessitates a peculiar push, trying 
and injurious to the ironer’s chest, and by overwork at which I 
have seen a strong apple-cheeked girl of eighteen reduced to a 
wreck in eight months. On the mantelpiece stand half empty 
glasses, and the smell of stale beer is added to the other odours. 
The women, as they work, literally drip with heat. Amid such 
surroundings crowds of them pass their daily life. Here they 
stand, day after day, for hours ranging from ten to fifteen. They 
keep up their flagging strength with beer, which is sometimes sup- 
plied in addition to wages, but more often bought cheap and 
retailed dear by the proprietor. The habit of taking it is encou- 
raged on account of the increased speed to which, for a time, it 
stimulates the women. It is not surprising that among laundresses 
intemperance is the rule, that the morality of the half-brutalised 
toilers is below the average, that the women themselves speak of 
the life as “murderous,” and often return home, “ past eating, 
standing, or thinking,” that rheumatism is a common, consumption 
a not uncommon, complaint amongst them. 

In the steam and larger hand laundries the buildings are often 
good, and conveniences of all kinds are provided, but the hours are 
as fearfully long, the temperature is as high, ventilation often bad, 
and the air vitiated by gas. Out of thirty laundries visited by 
Miss Collet, on behalf of the Labour Commission, twenty were 
found to be working over factory hours, even at ordinary times, 
some for twelve hours with only fifty minutes for meals, and with 
from one to three hours added overtime on several days of the week. 
According to the report of the Lady Commissioner for Scotland, 
matters there are in an even worse state. The hours constantly 
reach fifteen and even seventeen, and in one steam laundry working 
night and day, with double shifts, they held on for twenty-four 
hours. Women work up to the last before confinement, and often 
return to work three weeks after. Even in a fairly constructed 
laundry, it is common for them to have their meals sitting on 
turned-up pails with their feet in the water. Wages range from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. a day, with 14d. to 3d. for overtime; fine ironers 
sometimes get more, but a girl in a provincial town told me that 
for polishing two hundred collars overtime she only received 
1s. 6d. 

One of the worst features of the steam laundries is the employ- 
ment of children, who stand the whole day in the hottest parts 
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of the place, for longer hours than those allowed to adult women 
by the Factory Acts. The hard work of the married women has 
a very deteriorating effect upon their husbands, who “loaf” more 
habitually in this class than in any other, except perhaps in 
that of the casual dock labourer. In fact, to find a respectable 
married woman taking to the trade is almost always a proof that 
the husband, from drink or other causes, does not do his duty by 
the home. It has been stated of one suburb, in which it is the 
staple industry, that ‘‘the women all drink, but they work; the 
men drink, but do not work,” This is no sensational description. 
The information has been gathered with careful pains for the Labour 
Commission. These, or some of these, conditions exist in by far the 
greater proportion of laundries. 

The opponents of the clause will direct their strongest efforts to 
the exclusion of hand laundries. It is contended that the Bill will 
ruin small proprietors and drive all washing into large steam facto- 
ries, leaving numbers of widows and wives whose husbands are sick or 
out of work, without employment. Married women, it is said, find it 
more convenient to work three or four long days in each week, than 
to leave their homes and children every day for eight or nine hours. 
But it is precisely in these small laundries, as I have endeavoured 
to show, that the worst evils flourish, and though their partial 
extinction may be attended with some unavoidable hardships, it will 
not be a matter for serious regret. There are improvements, such 
as height and space, electric light and electric heat for irons, the 
steam polishing iron lately invented, which are only procurable 
by large companies. Not that the small laundries are likely to die 
out ; they will be supported by the large number of single customers 
or the very small families whose washing, however important to 
themselves, is unwelcome to the large proprietor, who treats them 
with scant consideration, and often refuses their work altogether. 
It is alleged that men and boys will be taken on and the women 
thrust aside. This has not yet happened in large steam companies, 
and most of this is work which women will always do better than men 
and for lower wages. Much has been said of the hardship of refusing 
to let women make hay while the sun shines, in what is, in many 
places, a season trade; but in London, and large towns, regular 
workers are, to some extent, migratory, and move in batches to the 
nearest seaside resorts for the holiday season. The secretary of a 
trade society tells me that she receives letters in the autumn from 
laundry proprietors in Ramsgate, Margate, and Folkestone, asking 
for lists of workers. A greater danger is that the exclusion of 
“domestic”’ laundries from the Workshop Acts will give rise to a 
system of sweating and sub-contract, in the giving out of work to a 
number of small cottage homes, where it will be done under the 
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worst sanitary conditions, at all hours and for any wages. It is not 
easy to see the force of the total exemption of this class of home 
workshop from an Act which includes every other, and one does not 
like to think of the unrestrained use and abuse which may and will 
be made in it of child-labour. 

It is still asserted that the workers do not, as a whole, ask for pro- 
tection or agitate spontaneously. Those who know the poor do not 
need to be told that they regard a bird in the hand as worth a whole 
flight in the bush; but even so, the brief extracts given in the official 
reports to the Labour Commission are moving enough. ‘Two women, 
who were working eighty hours a week, burst into tears when telling 
their story, and said they had thought something was going to be done 
for laundries long ago, but they had given up hoping now. To another, 
it felt ‘‘just like heaven” to work sixty-nine hours instead of the 
eighty-four of her former place, where they had been kept far into the 
night and till three on Sunday morning. One, working from seventy- 
four to eighty hours a week, thinks that “we workers would last 
twice as long if we could only rest our bones a bit.” Another 
complains that no efforts are made to distribute the work equally 
through the week: workers sit idle half the day, and slave “like 
brute beasts’’ when work comes in to make up their earnings (these 
are the piece-work earners); she herself and others she knows 
are often “fit to drop” with exhaustion consequent on periodical 
overstrain, A widow, with one child to support, earning 1s. a week 
and 14d. to 2d. overtime, told Miss Irwin that she had been praying 
for the Factory Act for years, and would far rather have the spare 
time than the money. In 1891 the laundresses themselves canvassed 
every laundry in London, with the result that nearly 66,000 women 
out of 67,506 voted for inclusion in the Act. The public has been for 
long accustomed to have any quantity of washing done at any hours 
and in the shortest space of time. Some inconvenience might be felt 
at first during a readjustment of work, but in many cases it is only a 
matter of better arrangement, and when once the system was reorgan- 
ized any modifications would soon cease to be looked on as a hardship. 
As regards prices, good organization on a large scale has not hitherto 
been found to mean increased expenditure, and there is no fear that in 
the end the mass of smaller and poorer customers will be driven out 
of the market; but it is earnestly to be hoped that the large estab- 
lishments, from which all healthful and economical improvements 
must be looked for, will not be unduly burdened with disadvantages. 

The clause proposing to authorise the Home Secretary to limit the 
hours and, if he thinks fit, to prohibit the employment of persons in 
trades dangerous not only to life and limb but also to health, consti- 
tutes a very important innovation. It may and, at many periods, 
will, remain a dead letter; but under a strong administration it is a 
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lever for the enforcement of special rules and for stimulating the 
invention and adoption of special remedies which every one knows 
will be forthcoming when it is worth while to spend thought and 
money upon them. A protest has been entered against the power to 
dismiss women from trades in which men continue to be employed, 
but the Factory Acts always have recognised a distinction between 
men and women, and the reports to the Labour Commission on the 
whitelead industry, which 1s the point now under consideration, 
sufficiently establish the fact that women and girls are more sensitive 
than men to lead poison, some indeed suffering so acutely that they 
die within two or three days of being attacked. Out of 134 cases 
admitted into the Newcastle Infirmary within five years, 94 were 
women. Eleven out of twelve deaths at Sheffield from the same 
cause were women. Circumstances render them peculiarly liable to 
infection, and the worst feature is the fatal effects upon children at 
the birth. Miss Abraham’s report instances one woman who has 
lost five infants, another who has lost four, from convulsions, caused 
by lead poison in the mother’s system. About six hundred women 
are reckoned as employed, so that in the event of prohibition no 
very important numbers will be interfered with ; but the numbers, 
though small, are localised, so that considerable hardship will be 
inflicted unless the change is made very gradually and with some 
provision for those thrown out. It is not easy to persuade the 
women, and particularly the young women, who pursue those trades 
to increase precautionary measures, or to obey special injunctions. 
The Lords’ Committee desired that the female chain and nail makers 
should leave off using the heavy sledge hammers and making chains 
above a certain size, but they are still working with the very same 
hammers and carrying chains weighing a hundredweight round 
their necks all day, with what consequences to themselves and their 
unborn children it is not hard to imagine. At the same time many 
people who allow the urgency of special circumstances, but who also 
know that women workers suffer from the jealousy of men, will feel 
dissatisfied unless they receive some adequate safeguard against 
hasty or prejudiced decisions. The substitution of three for five 
days a week overtime seems’ an excellent provision, as is also the 
clause relating to the taking of home work to be done out of factory 
hours. Doctors agree that one cause of the great increase of anaemia 
among young womer is to be traced to the long hours they work 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, when their health is most 
easily shaken. Some hold that it is not advisable to include 
women with young persons in these restrictions. If, however, a 

(1) This limitation may interfere unduly with certain textile trades, which depend 
on fashion and have to raise their stocks at short notice, while the skill necessary would 
forbid the employment of temporary hands. 
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distinction is made in favour of grown women, it will become easier 
to escape the inspector by employing these, and an impediment will 
be thrown in the way of young girls seeking work at an age when 
they are most likely to learn a trade thoroughly, and most liable to 
get into mischief if they have none, and fresh impetus will be given 
to the labour of married women—the wage-earning class which it is 
least desirable to encourage. At first sight it may seem arbitrary 
to forbid grown-up women to take home extra work, if it suits 
them, when it is pleaded that the practice makes an addition to 
their earnings; but, as a matter of fact, both women and girls do 
as much overtime, and will get as much out-work as they choose, by 
merely going off and working for, or taking work out from, another 
factory. The point of legislation is that it precludes the employer, 
in busy times, from requesting his hands to work late hours—a 
request which is in effect a command. 

Section 25 of the Bill extends what are called the “ particulars” 
clauses in the Actof 1891,which provided that employers in the weaving 
trades should price their piece-work beforehand, from weavers only to, 
practically, all persons employed in textile, glass, and china factories. 
There seems no sufficient reason why this provision should stop short 
at the trades specified. The refusal to price piece-work beforehand 
is one of the points upon which workers are sorest, and it forms one 
of the most fertile sources of ill-feeling between employer and 
employed. The ignorance in which the latter works, as to the 
amount of wage which is to be taken home at the week’s end, is 
vexatious and demoralising. It is a grievance with the coal miner, 
with the East-end box-maker, and with the miserable needle- 
woman, who receives 3d. for a pair of trousers when she is expect- 
ing 44d. There is probably no piece-work trade in which the 
workers would not welcome this protection. 

The exceptions which apply to packing and polishing in the 
original Act and which are now extended to textile factories, exclude 
from any supervision, as far as hours are concerned, what are, to all 
intents and purposes, large factories, and also many small and 
wretched workshops. On the whole the large tea-packing and other 
warehouses compare favourably with factories, but there are small 
work-places in which every unfair advantage is taken of the excep- 
tion. I know of one, a drysalter, i.e. a trade which bottles oils and 
drugs, where little girls, fresh from school, work for longer hours 
than adult factory hands, at a dirty disgusting trade, saturated from 
head to foot with strong smelling oils, in a little workshop made 
out of an old stable. They get no Saturday half-holiday and earn 
but 5s. or 6s. a week. A girl getting 9s. was put on to work a 
crane, lowering and raising heavy weights, where a man had been 
previously employed. The girls are frequently not paid anything 
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for overtime. Metal burnishing is another trade in which the 
employees are at liberty to work excessive hours. It is a very trying 
occupation, as lime and rotten stone are used, the air is thick with 
lime dust, and the burnishers, many of whom are women, suffer 
very much from sore eyes. Walking in Clerkenwell, you can 
recognise the metal polishers and burnishers unmistakably, by this 
invariable characteristic. The packing of ammonia and caustic is 
another employment in which reasonable hours are desirable. The 
fumes are so overpowering that doors and windows have to be kept 
open in the coldest weather. The exception of such trades as these 
from protective legislation is altogether an anomaly. 

It is in clause 13, dealing with tenement factories, that we 
take note of the introduction of the thin edge of a great prin- 
ciple, which may prove a departure of the first importance. As it 
stands, it will chiefly affect such workshops as abound in Sheffield, 
Aberdeen, and other towns. In these, mechanical power is applied 
to a building which is then let out in small spaces, “ seats,” or 
“troughs,” to individual workers, each space becoming, by law, a 
separate factory. In Sheffield, firms fit up old cottages, which would 
only fetch 2s. 6d. a week as ordinary dwellings, with grinding- 
wheels, and let them for as much as 18s. a week per room. Hitherto 
the responsibility for the conformity of a building to factory laws 
has rested with the occupiers, poor men and women, without money 
either for keeping their surroundings in proper order or for paying 
fines, which the inspectors know it is hopeless to press. As a 
natural consequence, sanitation in the tenement factories is in a 
very bad way. Machinery is unprotected and dangerous to life and 
limb. In many cases there is no,fan, and you cannot see across the 
room for the dust. Men and women come out white with bone-dust, 
which has a very disagreeable smell, or as black as miners from 
working with ebony and metal. The sanitary arrangements are 
often in a dreadful condition, and make the workshops unfit for any 
human being to work in. Cutlery and file cutting are skilled but 
sedentary and unhealthy trades, in which the workers are liable to 
wrist-drop and blood poisoning, and fresh air and light and dry 
workshops are essential. It is now proposed, for the first time, to 
make the owner, instead of the occupier, liable for the observance of 
sanitary conditions, for the proper fencing of machinery, and for the 
necessary means of fixing a fan or other mechanical contrivances. 
This step will ultimately lead to the closing of many of the dilapi- 
dated premises; but when the high rents obtainable for narrow 
space are regarded, there is no fear that capital will neglect to 
provide more suitable quarters. 

The principle of holding the landlord responsible for the legal 
fitness of his property is one of those which has long been preached 
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by some who have most carefully considered the causes underlying 
the low wages of the sweated trades. The fact that the experiment 
is contemplated, even in so limited a form, is a certain consolation 
for the great omission of the Bill, an omission which must be a 
deep disappointment to all who had hoped that an organized attempt 
was about to be made to grapple with the ultimate problem of home 
work. When the report of the Sweating Committee was issued, 
four years ago, public attention was, for a time, arrested, but 
nothing whatever has been done towards dealing with the evil. 
The Labour Commission shows things to be as bad as ever, and 
there is no doubt that, aided by the well-meant subsidising of 
charity and the “ bounty-fed ” labour of married women and girls 
working in their own homes, the minimum wage now paid can and 
will be driven down below starvation point. As it is, the fur- 
sewers, who, when in full work, earn from 4s. to 7s. a week, and 
in summer perhaps 2s. 6d. or 3s.; the casual hands, who often 
only take 3s. for a week’s work, cannot live upon their pay, though 
many die upon it. Men coat-finishers, in full work, work from 
six to ten, on many days till twelve or later, and not a few only 
average 15s. a week. In this very month of May a nail-maker hung 
himself with his own chains at Cradley Heath because he was only 
earning 5s. a week, and heard that wages were to be reduced still 
further. The middleman, upon whom so much abuse was often 
unjustly expended, has in many cases vanished, and now the 
worst-paid work is given out direct from wholesale houses; women 
get, for instance, 6$d. for entirely making moleskin trousers, 
finding machine and thread—this last costing 14d. a pair—not to 
mention the additional strain of carrying heavy bundles to and 
from the warehouse, and sometimes having to wait for hours for 
fresh work. Home work has a pleasant sound when we picture the 
mother able to look after her little ones and working in her leisure 
time by her baby’s cradle; but what, in very truth, are these 
domestic workshops when we climb the rickety stair, or grope our 
way into the stifling cellar? The Report of the Lords’ Committee 
supplies us with plain official samples. 

‘‘A workshop is erected on an area which was formerly the yard 
of a house. The walls are reeking with wet, the roof is constructed 
in such a manner that it leaks badly, and always will leak. The 
flooring in many instances is on the earth, which is not drained as 
it should be.” 

“A room about 12 or 14 feet by 10, and 8 feet high, as near as 
could be judged by the eye: in this room was a large bed, the only 
bed in the room, on which the mother of the family was dying ot 
consumption ; although it was summer there was a large fire in the 
room, before which the husband was at his work as tailor, pressing 
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cloth, and so, of course, filling the air with steam. Beside him was 
his son, also at work, and playing on the floor were two or three 
small children ; all crowded into a room which would properly con- 
tain two or three people at most.” 

There is absolutely no reason why this state of things should 
mend, The system moves in a cycle, of which it has been well said, 
that ‘‘ As long as home-workers are ‘free’ to offer, and employers to 
accept, this labour, and as long as it puys, it will continue to exist. 
It will pay so long as it is offered cheap. It will be offered cheap 
so long as the supply continues to bear the present relation to the 
demand.” 

I listened lately to an eloquent address, at a political meeting, 
which was busying itself with the question of women’s employment. 
““We should rouse a strong public feeling in these women,” said 
the speaker ; “we should instil a sense of loyalty to their fellow- 
workers and form them into a strong organization.” Excellent 
words ; but they sounded like a rather grim joke, as applied to women 
making coal-sacks at less than a farthing each, or sewing shirt- 
fronts and neckties at a penny an hour; “working all the hours 
God sends,” hemmed in by creatures as wretched as themselves, 
who watch to snatch the bread out of their mouths and to tread them 
down in the struggle for existence. The chronic exhaustion and 
depression of their lives, their ignorance of the circumstances which 
govern themselves and their miserable rivals, the terror of losing 
by one false step the pittance which just keeps body and soul 
together, crush out all the energy and resolution needed for effectual 
protest and combination. 

The landlord who lets the wretched room, which is dwelling and 
workshop in one, draws a double’ rent and incurs no responsibility. 
The employer, who, by giving out work, saves himself the expense of 
the worker’s rent, fire, and light, recks nothing of the conditions 
under which his orders are carried out. The Factory Law desires occu- 
piers of workshops to register them for the benefit of their inspectors, 
and the law at once stands face to face with 200,000 or 300,000 
small work-places, inhabited by a shifting population who are ham- 
pered by no ties and little furniture, content to evade interference as 
long as may be, and to flit at a moment’s notice from one cellar or 
backyard to another more secluded if the inspector becomes trouble- 
some. The best evidence of the hopeless character of this registra- 
tion is to be found in the fact that since the passing of the Act not one 
prosecution of a domestic workshop has been instituted. The employer 
is indeed enjoined by Act (August, 1892) to keep a list of his out- 
workers, but this provision means little when we consider the pro- 
portion of sweating dens as compared to inspectors, and even if the 
workers take the trouble to notify their ever-changing addresses the 
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employers do not rectify their lists, which are quite untrustworthy ; 
but in any event it is not possible, by fines or otherwise, to enforce 
efficient sanitary conditions on a woman or miserable family, working 
for starvation wages in a single room or small shop hidden away in a 
back lane. It is the stationary and responsible landlord who should 
be held accountable for the proper use of the premises from which he 
reaps his twofold gains. It is the employer of labour who should 
be answerable to the public that the articles which he sells are 
manufactured under decently wholesome conditions. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Bill (No. 61, of 1891) in the opinion of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. Charles Booth, and other experts, 
contains the best proposals on the subject yet put into parliamentary 
form, It provides that the landlord shall register the address of 
any premises let for a domestic workshop, together with the name 
and address of the occupier, and that he shall answer for their being 
kept in a proper sanitary condition. Any employer who habitually 
gives out material to be manufactured or worked upon shall be held 
responsible for the sanitary conditions of the Factory Acts in the 
domestic or other workshops where such labour is performed. The 
tenement landlord would be less ready to let single rooms as com- 
bined homes and workshops when he thereby rendered himself liable 
to heavy penalties for overcrowding and bad sanitation, and he would 
discourage home workshops. The employer would find it become 
unprofitable to give out indiscriminate home-work except where, as in 
the case of well-paid, high-class tailoring, the conditions were likely 
to be satisfactory. 

When one stands in the fetid atmosphere of these so-called “homes,” 
and sees the tiny single room, crowded with evidences of the trade— 
match-box making, fur-pulling, slipper-finishing, or what not; food, 
cooked and uncooked, in old frying pans and all sorts of dirty 
utensils, mixed up with the articles in course of construction; gar- 
ments made for the public laid upon the filthy bed, perhaps covering 
a sick person—it is difficult to believe in any system which encourages 
the manufacture of wholesale goods in this piece-meal fashion. 
Skilled work, depending on the talent of the operator and command- 
ing a fair wage, may well be carried on in individual homes, but 
cheap and unskilled industries must be drawn together. into large 
airy factories, if there is to be any hope of insisting on proper con- 
veniences and a reasonable limit to the hours worked, places within 
reach of the public eye, where public opinion has some force in 
determining a decent wage, and where the congregation of the 
workers tends to foster the growth of combination. Among the 
desirable results which might be hoped for is the increased applica- 
tion of steam-power to the cheap clothing trade. Cases are fearfully 
common among women of paralysis, nervous disorders, and premature 
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birth, due to the ceaseless vibration throughout the frame of the 
hand-and-foot sewing-machine, worked for long hours at top speed, 
more especially when heavy goods for men’s wear have to be made 
up against time. 

Some of us had hoped that Mr. Asquith was going to give us a 
more scientific terminology in his new Bill. At present a domestie 
workshop is a place where only members of one family are employed. 
This definition is awkward and incomplete, and throws many diffi- 
culties in the way of the inspectors in their administration of the 
Acts. The inspector goes into a workshop, which may have been 
reported to him, and on that day only the family is at work (or, at least, 
he is told, and has to take it on trust, that the two or three girls he 
sees are daughters of the occupier), and it is a domestic workshop ; 
but the next day a man or woman who is no relation comes in, and 
the place becomes a workshop proper. Mr. Buxton, in his Bill of 
1891, changed this definition to the more reasonable one—“ Any 
premises, room, or place, not being a factory or workshop within 
the meaning of the Act, in which three or more persons, whether 
nearly related by blood or marriage, or not, exercise any manual 
labour for hire, by way of trade or for purposes of gain.” Places 
are excepted where labour is exercised at irregular intervals and 
does not furnish the whole or principal means of the worker’s living. 

On some points practical unanimity may be looked for. The 
increased space for workers, though still not much more than half 
what has been mentioned as necessary to health, is a step in the 
right direction. No strong objections can be made to the power to 
close dangerous factories till they are repaired, or to the proposal to 
forward certificates to the Home Secretary in cases of lead, arsenic, 
and phosphorus poisoning. Provision for escape from fire is to be 
extended, and there are some technical improvements. It is expected 
that Sir John Gorst will move an amendment for raising the age at 
which children may be employed; a matter in which, to our shame, 
we are behind all the Continental nations. 

The Bill is more a pilot or experimental measure than a great 
Bill, but it is an earnest of good things to come, and in two clauses, 
at least, those dealing with deadly trades and tenement factories, it 
holds the germs of great and original legislation. It remains to be 
seen how it will be dealt with in Committee, whether the good will 
be minimized or the rather sketchy outline filled in; but the worker, 
who has tasted hope, will not cease to exact more and more from a 
Home Secretary who is so capable of comprehensive insight into the 
conditions of labour and of practical and unflagging sympathy with 
the labourer. 

Evetyn Marcu-Pui.wiprs. 





RYPE-SHOOTING IN NORWAY WITHOUT DOGS. 


Tue word “ rype-shooting ” brings back to me a host of pleasant 
memories—long days of waiting spent round bright log fires in the 
farmhouse while over upland and fjeld hung the mists of constant rain, 
hours of walking over rough country, rewarded perhaps with a single 
shot, and then those bright successes which dimmed the failures of 
the past, when the sun was tempered by the cool mountain air, and 
the birds were found in sufficient number to make each onward step 
an expectation. ‘‘ A dog, pointer, or setter, or spaniel, is absolutely 
necessary for rype-shooting with anything like steady success,”’ is 
stated by an eminent authority on Norwegian sport in the last edition 
of Murray’s Guide. It is not, indeed, my intention to dispute or 
qualify such a statement, but to give an account of some rype- 
shooting that fell to the share of myself and two friends, leaving 
it to my readers to form their own opinion of its success. Success 
in shooting, as in other ventures, is an indefinable quantity, varying 
in inverse ratio to expectation, and sportsmen who, like myself, 
expect little, are contentedly successful with the varying results of 
small bags. 

Many men have time, energy, and keen desire to shoot, and yet 
cannot afford to pay for their sport ; and these, if they seek shooting 
in Norway, must be content to forego the aid of dogs, for dogs in 
Norway mean money ; point d'argent, point de chiens. Such shooters 
must be prepared to make up, so far as may be, for the absence of 
dogs by perseverance, hard work, and the continued exercise of 
those qualities which may be summed up in the word “ woodcraft.” 
These considerations need not deter the keen and unambitious. 
Hard-won prizes are their own reward, and where the labour is the 
true toil of the hunter a sportsman need not complain if the prize 
be small. But it is not, perhaps, the dog difficulty which deters 
men from seeking sport in the vast fjelds of Scandinavia so much as 
a prevalent misconception as to the kind of sport that ryper afford 
to those who seek them. All Englishmen may be credited with the 
knowledge that the rype is a grouse. Many, however, openly, and 
nearly all implicitly, would cap the statement that a man had good 
‘* grouse-shooting ” in Norway by saying, ‘‘ Oh, yes, rype-shooting!” 
(sometimes pronounced riper). The tone of voice is index to the 
mind, and may be plainly translated into, “I know them—turpentiny 
birds, only eatable filleted, sauce tartare’’; or ‘I have heard of them. 
You have to kick them up, don’t you, out of bushes, and then they 
wobble off like chickens ? ’’—then in hurried disdain of a reply— 
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“Not much sport—no—thought not!” Well, the insular sports- 
man, the typical twelfth-of-August man, may smile condescendingly 
at the word “ grouse-shooting,” but the rype will not loose a shade 
of his beauty, fly the less strong, or eat the less sweet. 

Rype is a generic name, and includes two closely allied, though 
markedly differentiated species of grouse: the one species is the 
“ skov-rype,”’ wood or willow grouse, ga/opus subalpina ; the other is 
the “fjeld-rype,” galopus alpina, mutus, ptarmigan. Englishmen, 
knowing ptarmigan as a home bird, are apt to think that the word 
rype means only the willow grouse, but this is not the case. Except 
for the fact that both species become white in winter, the difference 
between fjeld-rype and skovy-rype in Norway is as marked as 
between ptarmigan and red grouse in Scotland. More mysterious 
to the ornithologist, and more interesting to the sportsman, is the 
comparison of the skov-rype with the grouse of Great Britain. In 
a recent play, A Man’s Shadow, Mr. Beerbohm Tree played two 
parts; whether as principal or accessory the personality of the actor 
was unmistakable. The make-up was different. The flight, the 
voice, the habits, and the anatomy of a skov-rype and ofa red grouse 
are identical; their plumage isnot. Throughout early summer, and 
in some years till the autumn snows have covered the ground, the 
willow grouse, on his back, neck, and head, and on the outside of 
his wings, wears the recognised dark-brown chestnut livery of the 
insular grouse ; on his legs and beneath the wings he is white, and 
the pinion feathers of both wings are also white, while down each 
pinion feather a fine black shaft is noticeable. When it is admitted 
that the rype is identical with the red grouse in all points except 
plumage, a defence of that bird as a sporting game bird may seem 
superfluous. The so-called “wobbling” is in fact the effect on the 
eye of the mingled white and chocolate which a rype presents when 
he rises and flies away. Nor is this effect without a very practical 
result upon the shooting ; it has, indeed, earned the rype a name 
for carrying away more shot than any game bird of like proportions. 
Under an optical delusion that the flight is slow, shooters are apt to 
take liberties with time and to discover with surprise that there 
is a considerable divergence in averages between birds killed at 
twenty yards and at forty yards. No bird in fact ‘ wobbles ” less ; 
once freed from its entangled lair of scrub, he flies straight and 
swift, and the man who, deceived by his piebald garb, waits on 
him is the first to exclaim, “ Extraordinary amount of shot these 
birds carry!” It is true they lie closer than red grouse. It may 
be that the footfall of man has not become as yet an instinctive 
sound of alarm. The natives do not shoot ryper, they trap them ; 
and, nestling beneath the branches of birch or willow scrub, the 
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coveys know themselves safe from recognised enemies, In shooting 
without dogs this characteristic is at once an advantage and an 
obstacle to sport; it enables the sportsman by careful walking to 
find birds, but when the season is early it also safeguards many coveys 
—which at his approach lie the more close under their cover, and, 
undetected by the keen nose of a dog, are passed unflushed. 

After a stiff walk on the first day of the season over the inter- 
vening uplands, we emerged on to the fjeld selected for our first 
shoot. On reaching the ground a short pause ensued to refresh the 
“inner man,’’ an opportunity taken by Ole and Johan to divest them- 
selves of a few superfluous clothes (for the sun was hot and the way 
was long), which, with lunch and most of the cartridges, were safely 
deposited in the saeter-house. For about two miles the slope of the 
hill stretched before us ; every hundred yards or so a belt of birch- 
shrub marked the damper soil of a slight depression, forming as it 
were a covering of the natural drains of the hillside. Between these 
shaws, if they may be called by that name, the grass flourished 
bright with the moss and flora of the fjeld. As we fell into line to 
walk the moor, L. took the right or upper side, F. the left, and I the 
middle, with Ole and Johan between outsides and centre. <A mile 
was thus traversed ; the scrub belts were closely and carefully walked, 
and yet we found no sign of arype. At last, in the middle of some 
scrab I heard from Johan a welcome “Oh, ja-ja!” I halted; 
feathers, fresh rype-feathers: beware! The scrub was thick just 
there, and high. I then saw droppings, quite fresh, but very few. 
We walked on. The edge of the belt was reached, but no ryper 
seen. The next belt was three hundred yards distant, and the grass 
short and bare between. ‘‘Should we line up the scrub ?” I asked. 
“No,” came from L.—he governed the tactics, and despised a 
divergence—“ keep line.’ I walked on; and then a rustle and a 
scrambling behind, and a cry of ‘ Mark back,” brought us round 
quickly. Three old birds had moved ; barren birds, alas! as so many 
were. They had stirred apparently from the very bushes through 
which Johan and I had just broken our way. During a moment’s 
anxious waiting I listened to the rustle and flutter as the birds 
struggled through the cover into flight; and I then caught a flash- 
ing glimpse of chocolate and white between the branches of the 
taller scrub. I shot, a snap shot, truly, but a lucky one, for I saw 
the bird fall, and was also aware that the “cluck” of the old cock 
ceased simultaneously with the report of L.’s gun. My bird ran and 
F. below killed him. The first bird killed and the first fish landed 
ulways have a cheering effect; and so we walked on cheerfully 
through the morning, bagging a brace and a half more before we 
settled down to lunch at the door of the saeter-house. It was, 
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indeed, no grand “sport ”’—two and a half brace of ryper after a 
four-mile drive and a four-mile tramp over difficult ground, for three 
guns, assisted by two henchmen ; but the day was fine, the scenery 
grand, and life indeed pleasant. We sat there and smoked contentedly, 
and cast our eyes over the country before us. The green of rich 
damp grass glistened in bright contrast to the dark ridges of peaty 
mud; the bleached skeletons of dead firs stood out in conspicuous 
white against the dark foliage of the living woods behind them; two 
lakes gleamed beneath the sun in the middle distance, suggestive of 
infinite possibilities with char and trout, and then far away, mixing 
with the azure blue of great distance, we could discern the gray white 
streak of the fjord. It was pleasant thus to sit and enjoy the 
scenery, but we did not wait long, and soon again started on the 
upper line of the same beat. Nothing perhaps is so disappointing at 
the beginning of the season as to find only barren birds, and our 
hearts were warmed by a covey of squeaky-voiced cheepers, which 
ona sudden rose from every side. Their tender months did not save 
them—a brace fell; their slaughter showed perhaps a lack of sport- 
ing grace, but they were duly appreciated at dinner on the following 
day. And so we walked, and finally, with two more brace of old 
birds, picked up at long intervals, we turned homewards. 

All sport chroniclers, from Isaac Walton downwards, have found 
pleasure in formulating theories as to how, where, and when it is 
best to seek the sport in question. In rype-shooting without dogs 
one maxim is cardinal—walk, and walk conscientiously. Experi- 
enced men say that ryper frequent thick cover in stormy weather, 
and are to be found in the short grass or scrub of higher levels when 
the days are bright and still. In selecting our ground we adhered 
somewhat rigidly to this rule, and on one occasion, at least, dis- 
covered that it was not in all cases accurate. For days in September 
we walked conscientiously, and hard, through the tall difficult scrub 
that lay along the foot of our mountain, and if ever ryper should 
have sought protection from wet and wind they might then have 
used the hospitality of that most sheltering cover. The weather 
was cold, unsettled, and blustry; yet, day after day, our efforts to 
find the birds were unavailing. Two, three, and sometimes four 
brace seemed a meagre reward for long hours of walking, scrambling, 
and climbing through the thick tall scrub, and the apparent absence 
of game damped our enthusiasm. A chance bird, hard hit, led us 
one adterneon, after a particularly fruitless morning, on to a high, 
rock-strewn, moss-covered spur of the mountain. We had marked 
the bird down exactly, but found no small difficulty in making the 
ascent over the exposed hillside in face of a strong wind. There, 
to our intense surprise, we found not only the wounded bird but 
many others. The short hour of daylight sufficed for three brace, 
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and too soon the darkening haze of the September evening fell 
around, and the uncertainty of hitting, coupled with a practical 
certainty of not finding the fallen, made us extract our cartridges 
and pick a not too easy path down the mountain-side. As we 
descended, the coveys, willow grouse and ptarmigan, kept rising 
around, and jeered at, as it were, by the constant crowing of the cock 
skov-ryper as they headed their packs away, we swore a stern 
and speedy revenge. It was evident that all the ryper of the district 
were scattered in the open bare mountain-side, despite the weather ; 
and, here too, if the birds would lie, as apparently that evening 
they were lying, we should have much easier shooting than in the 
thick cover below. We hastily resolved on a thorough campaign 
against them. At an early hour the next day, we began the upward 
ascent through the scene of our previous disappointments. We had, 
however, scarcely walked fifty yards into the scrub, when feathers 
and fresh droppings appeared at every step. I heard the voices of 
Ole and Johan in suppressed excitement murmuring, “ Ja, ja, ja,” 
and then a covey of ryper ran across an open space some fifty yards 
in front. ‘ Mark to the left,’ I called, and they rose towards L. 
One fell dead, a second fell and ran; I picked him off bustling 
under the scrub to die. Again the rustle of wings followed by four 
reports from F. and myself, and another brace was gathered. Then 
again through some hundred yards of high scrub and again we heard 
the whir and cluck ; snap-shooting this, a view and no more; another 
brace and half, however, hung on Ole’s stick when we reached the 
end of the cover. There was that day no mistake as to where the 
ryper were gathered; and so we turned again and lined along the 
scrub. All thoughts of the mountain were abandoned; settling down 
to the birch and willow belt, we determined to make the best of an 
evident chance. Birds were in abundance, every fifty yards they 
rose, sometimes a single bird, sometimes eight or ten together; the 
difficulty was to shoot them! From above, the bare rocky sides of 
the mountain came steep down to where the belt of scrub grew ; then 
for a distance of a quarter to half a mile the ground sloped less steep, 
down to the burn which wound round the base of the mountain, 
separating the grass plateau whereon stood the saeter-house. The 
scrub itself was irregular and straggling; patches of wood, where 
the trees averaged fifteen or twenty feet in height, were succeeded 
by open places where the dwarfed birch scarce attained a foot in 
height, knotted, however, into the thickest tangle of undergrowth; here 
and there no trees grew at all, and the blue grass of the tjeld showed 
by many hoof-marks that the bonder cattle had not missed their 
summer opportunities of fresh pastures. Rocks and decayed logs 
strewed the ground, and at frequent intervals the deep channels of 
mountain streams made loaded guns instruments of delicate handling. 
VOL. LY. N.S, 3 E 
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Keeping as close a line as we could, scarce fifteen yards apart, we 
made our way slowly along the top beat. First came a long stretch 
of taller trees, and as we entered it I heard the rustle of birds rising 
near me. Just a glimpse of the last bird of the covey was all I saw 
in front; but through a clear space on the right I saw two ryper, 
flying down towards the valley, fall headlong to F.’s barrels. I 
could mark the second from my vantage ground, and the first fell at 
I’.’s feet; so our halt was a short one, and we picked up both birds. 
We then had to cross the rocky bed of a mountain stream and, climbing 
up the opposite bank, I found myself apparently in the centre of a 
large pack of ryper. The ground was clearer here, and asa bird fell a 
long shot to my second attempt I heard a double report, one from 
above and one from below. L. had killed one bird, which fell dead, 
and had wounded a second; and IF. had brought down two birds. 
An hour, at least, we searched for those ryper in vain; if a rype 
has ‘three kicks ”’ left in him when he reaches the ground (and few 
fall dead) he will hide under a root or a stone and disappear with 
the perfect art of the “Vanishing Lady.” Worn out at last by 
hopeless endeavour, and fearful, by straying too far, to disturb the 
ground in front, we again formed line. 

After much walking, carefully and conscientiously beating out 
that belt of scrub, we started home tired out; eight and a half brace 
of ryper and a woodcock made the bag, and we were perforce con- 
tent. Many ryper were there; many escaped scatheless, easy shots 
in open ground ; many more rose and departed, heard, not seen, or 
viewed perhaps in the far distance swinging back up the mountain- 
side ; and many more than we collected were left wounded or dead 
in their scrub-covered home. 

Twice again, under apparently similar conditions of weather, we 
walked the same belt of scrub; not, indeed, the same ground, for it 
stretched a long distance, and it is not easy or profitable to walk 
quickly through cover of that growth ; and on both occasions we saw 
scarcely any birds, and turned homewards, sorely puzzled where 
to seek them. A few days’ rest, pleasantly passed at some trout 
lochs near, soon resuscitated that keenness which is so necessary a 
stimulant for rype-shooting without dogs; and as with the first 
frosts the rain had ceased and the air become still, we determined 
over our whisky-and-water to try the mountain itself, and see 
whether this time, in accordance with the theory, the skov-ryper 
had sought the exposed uplands and joined the fjeld-ryper. 

And so, on the next day, we started early—the four miles’ climb 
up to the mountain base seemed as nothing. Good condition 
lightens travel, and pre-planned sport is a wonderful leveller of 
gradients. With untired steps we entered that scene of much vain 
effort and one success. A few paces made one at least of the three 
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guns doubt the sagacity of fixed plans concerning unknown quan- 
tities. Again, as on that lucky day, every mark of ryper abounded. 
Feathers and droppings were visible at each onward step, and during 
the short beat upwards we bagged two and a half brace, and saw as 
many birds as on the previous day of fortune. Yet not a sugges- 
tion was made of altered tactics; silently we broached the real 
ascent. To gain the summit of three thousand feet, although no 
crag may demand hands as well as feet, and no sheer scarp try nerve 
as well as muscle, means hard exertion even by the best condi- 
tioned. The beginnings are always trying; the unspoken thought 
that all those ryper were left behind, the sense of annoyance that a 
‘“‘ whisky-and-water ”? compact should make three men like-minded 
and like-restrained, and do what they severally disapproved, jarred 
upon the ardour of enthusiasm—a fleeting chill, for at each step 
the panorama of country extended grander to the view, and as a 
draught of sparkling wine to the travel-worn, the keen mountain 
air brought exhilaration to our limbs. 

Having, so far as we could, ascended in a direct line two-thirds 
of the way, we spread out into a broad line of walk, and converged 
toward the summit in an upward sweeping beat. At the cairn of stones 
which marked the first peak, highest of the four, we halted, and, for- 
getful of ryper and ptarmigan, gave ourselves up to enjoy the land- 
scape. For an endless scene of wild mountainous country that view 
might be equalled, but not surpassed. Save to the south-west, 
where higher mountains, snow-capped, rose as a barrier some thirty 
miles distant, the power of eyesight alone fixed the horizon. To the 
north the blurred gray-white streak of the fjord seemed to carry 
vision farther than the purple curtain of distance enshrouding forest 
and mountain on our other sides; and between the pale of eyeshot 
and ourselves we could mark the silvery courses, here glimmering 
and here lost, of three mighty rivers. Below us stretched the 
scrub, autumn tinted, encircling the base and climbing the sides 
of many hills, a dull gold zone making more gray the bare stones 
of their rocky summits, and more dark the lines of spruce and fir 
beyond. 

As we descended the ravine between the peak where we stood and 
the other summits, to lunch near a brook of melted snow, three 
ptarmigan rose and flew across. I was the one to blame; until they 
were out of my range, which does not certainly embrace more than 
eighty yards, I did not fire: truth to tell, my memory was busy in 
trying to remember Childe Harold’s soliloquy to solitude. Being 
candid enough to admit this fact, a good deal of chaff helped us to 
devour our rype sandwiches, and pleasantly enough we quafted iced 
whisky-and-water preparatory to attacking the other heights. 

It was a weird, bleak place, and one could well imagine how the 
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legends arose and how the simple country-folk made it the home of 
a wondrous past. There is something impressive in vast stretches 
of bare mountain-side, gray rocks, and moss; an appalling deadness 
reigned supreme—silent and deserted the crags loomed on every 
side. Looking at the other four men, they seemed to me pigmies, 
the sole living creatures climbing for slaughter where nothing 
lived to be slain. As we neared the overhanging ridge, I saw, 
far ahead, two small gray specks, now visible, now disappearing 
behind the rocks. A moment’s steady gaze convinced me that these 
small specks were ptarmigan. I whistled to the others and pointed, 
and then pressed on. I reached the rock where I had lost sight of them 
and immediately two ptarmigan rose, some thirty yards in front. I 
killed one and turned the second, for he swung sharp downwards, 
falling a long shot to F. An amazing spectacle met our eyes, for as 
the report of these two shots reverberated through the rocky still- 
ness, covey after covey of ptarmigan whirled up from places appa- 
rently as bare as billiard-tables. As we stood on the summit and 
looked over the crater-like plain which lay between the higher peaks 
of the mountain, we saw some hundred and fifty ptarmigan in air at 
the same time, all flying to the left over the farthest ridge. As we 
stood in silence and marked their exodus, it seemed that to walk that 
desolate region were waste labour. A few coveys, however, were 
marked down, and we walked steadily forward in a broad line on 
the off-chance of getting within range of them. 

Now and again I saw ptarmigan in the distance, and, hearing the 
whistles of the others, knew that they also saw them; sometimes a 
covey scurrying along between the rocks, sometimes a solitary bird 
standing sentinel on a rock-edge clear against the sky line; now 
and again, too, I heard that guttural, weird croak of the stiff-throated 
grouse, which has earned him his name of mute. Twice only were 
the guns fired during the walk, and then, too, as before, birds seemed 
to spring from the bare rocks around us. Convinced that there was 
no chance of getting to terms with the ptarmigan by walking 
them up, we decided to make our way down with all speed to the 
scrub, and do what we could with the willow grouse before dark- 
ness set in. With desires whetted by the short taste of the morn- 
ing’s beat and the memory of the previous success, we started off 
with hurried steps towards the nearest point of descent. One last 
view of that crater, which might have been the scene of a big shoot, 
brought me to a standstill; and then I crouched down, crying, 
“ Mark, mark!” to L. and F., already some way below me. Over 
our heads swept some fifty ptarmigan well in shot; six reports 
re-echoed through the silence, but only one bird fell! Let the man 
who speaks of ryper—skov-ryper, or fjeld-ryper—as ‘ wobblers” 
test the accuracy of this epithet by the certainty of his aim when, 
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in an open mountain-side, the birds, full-grown, increase their speed 
before the talons of an impending kite. I, placed higher than the 
others, saw the huge bird of prey sweep like an ancient Fury over the 
harried quarry. I waited breathless—just time, it seemed, to reload 
—for my hand trembled; and then I lined him as he stayed his 
flight and hovered motionless, outstretched above me. The shot 
rattled against his body; I could hear them. ‘Dead, for a ducat,”’ 
I murmured; but no, it was not a death-blow: he fell a dozen 
feet and poised again. I again covered him. Alas! through 
excitement or treacherous foothold, I slipped as I fired, and missed 
him. The next moment, regaining, as it seemed, full vigour, the giant 
hawk circled round higher and higher, and swept away out of sight 
behind the mountain ridge. Perhaps the environments magnified 
that kite: the wild, weird crags above, the deathlike solitude of the 
gray rock-strewn plain, the large pack of hunted fjeld-ryper flying 
before his cruel talons, gave him befitting pomp and circumstance. 
In my memory his image remains as the largest hawk I ever saw— 
caged in the Zoo or free in his own country—and I sorrow to think 
of him dying, wounded, an ignominious, lingering death. 

Back again, down, down, down! To descend, except perhaps to 
Avernus, is hard work; and at the bottom of the hill we found time 
to rest and drink before entering the scrub. Birds seemed every- 
where just as on that other day ; and right merrily the short hour 
before darkness sped. Fatigue, though forgotten, did not make the 
shooting straighter, and when we turned homeward we found the 
bag disappointingly small in comparison with the possibilities. The 
autumn snows soon fell, reminding us that shooting seasons have 
their limit, and so we made our “ farvels” to our bonde host and 
henchmen for 1892. AsI look over my diary I hope another year 
may prove as pleasant, and I trust that the total therein recorded— 
104} brace of ryper, three capercailzie, four hares, and five wood- 
cock—may hold good as a fair success on these wild fjelds where 
man is not helped by dogs. 


G. A. Scorr. 








LOCAL TAXATION—ITS AMOUNT AND BURDEN, 


In the March number of this magazine, under the title of “ A Poor 
Man’s Budget,” I analysed the sources and incidence of our imperial 
taxation. The amount thus analysed was a sum of £81,756,272, 
representing that part of the imperial revenue which is derived 
from taxation. It was shown that of this huge sum 99 per cent. 
was drawn from indirect taxes, 16°43 from the Income Tax, 12°80 
from death duties, 1:72 from House Duty, 1°25 from Land Tax, and 
8°80 per cent. from General Stamps and Licenses. So large a pro- 
portion being drawn from indirect taxation, and while those of com- 
paratively small means are also subject to the direct taxes, it was 
readily inferred that a readjustment of our imperial taxes was 
greatly needed, and some suggestions were made as to the means by 
which such a readjustment should be secured. Since that time the 
annual financial statement has been made, and the revenue for 
1893-4 was unexpectedly large, leaving a deficit of only £170,000. 
But the Estimate for 1894-5, on the basis of the present law, showed 
an estimated deficit of £4,502,000. Of this the new naval pro- 
gramme alone accounted for £3,126,000, the remainder being due to 
the Education Vote and other automatically increasing ones. It was 
at once clear that, without any remission of oppressive taxes, the 
Chancellor would be obliged to impose new taxes to meet the growing 
expenditure. As was expected, the Chancellor resorted to the 
Death Duties, which he proposes to remodel, abolishing the distinc- 
tion of charge as between real and personal property and making all 
estates liable to an Estate Duty, graduated up to 8 per cent. on 
those of £1,000,000 and upwards. The full yield of this new tax is 
not expected in the first year. The Income Tax is to be modified 
so that owners of property charged under Schedule A will be allowed 
a deduction of 10 per cent. on land and 16 per cent. on houses, thus 
making them chargeable on net value. On the other hand, the 
principle of graduation is very slightly extended by exempting all 
incomes under Schedule D up to £160, instead of £150, and giving 
this abatement on incomes up to £400, an abatement of £100 being 
also allowed to those not above £500. After transferring the charge 
on the New Sinking Fund to the National Debt, the required amount 
was to be got by the imposition of an extra 6d. a gallon on spirits 
and 6d. a barrel on beer, which it is estimated would leave a surplus 
of £291,000 on an expenditure amounting to £94,175,000 for 
imperial purposes. 

It is becoming the fashion to call the Budget ‘‘ popular,” and yet 
as I write, there are large assemblies of the interests touched by the 
Budget, in both town and country, protesting against the measures 
proposed, and each assembly, while full of patriotism, declares itself 
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quite unable to pay for it. The concessions on the Income Tax are 
quietly, not to say ungraciously, pocketed. Of the extra beer and 
spirit duties it may be said that as additions to our indirect taxes, 
even for a limited period, they are indefensible; but it must be 
added that outside of the “trade” itself there is no uneasiness, but 
rather a general admission that of the indirect taxes these are most 
legitimate. In addition there is a wide-spread sentiment, that, apart 
from the question of incidence as a tax, the relation of the drink 
traffic to the moral welfare of the people should be considered, and 
that if a tax tend to discourage business then so much the better here. 
It is shrewdly suspected, however, that the opposition now developed 
in the Commons, though very powerfully backed by the liquor interest, 
is really based on the antipathy of the landed interest to the charge 
now proposed, and in prospect in the future, on real property. This 
idea is greatly strengthened by the recollection of 1885, when Mr. 
Childers proposed measures affecting these same monopolies and got 
defeated. These two interests, both growing in monopoly, are closely 
allied in several ways, but the roots of the landed interest strike 
deeper and firmer than the other. The opposition from the landed 
interest, it should be noted, is not founded on the arrangements of 
the present laws regulating the imperial revenue. Throughout the 
debates, so far, no voice has been raised to declare that any injustice 
is done to it in levying the imperial taxes. For the most part the 
objections may be said to arise from the common dislike of citizens to 
the duty of taxpaying. When this natural want of love has to be 
expressed, either in the Commons or outside, it finds expression in 
the cry about local taxation and its burdens on land, to which some 
reference was made at the close of my article on imperial taxation. 
This ery against local taxation strikes many ears as of the “ wolf” 
type, but it is by its very insistence and reiteration one to which 
some attention should be paid; as to those who favour further con- 
centration of public charges on real property it behoves them to 
make some use for purposes of information of the additional matter 
placed in their hands recently. Of that new matter, as illustrative 
of the working of local taxation, I propose to avail myself in the 
following pages. 

“ By local taxes” (to quote the Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
stoners on Local Taxation, 1843) ‘‘ we mean those compulsory contri- 
butions for public or common purposes which are imposed and. levied 
within certain districts of the country, and are expended within the 
same districts in which they are levied, and for the especial benefit of 
those districts. None of these districts for taxation and expenditure 
are more extensive than counties.’’ In this paper I propose to con- 
sider the subject with reference to England and Wales almost exclu- 
sively. It will, however, be convenient to give compendiously some 
idea of the magnitude of this question in relation to the whole king- 
dom. The following tables will perhaps suffice for the present :— 
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AMOUNT OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION, AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
REVENUE FOR LocAL EXPENDITURE IN THE YEAR 1889—90. 











sqecent Scotland. Ireland. Kime. 
£ £ £ £ 
From Rates . ; - | 27,720,125 
» Gasand water . : 6,381,484 
. tepayments on account 3,997,565 2,991,062 41,294,072 
of private improve- 
ments » ° : 643,836 
» Tolls, dues, &c. . , 5,535,464 1,033,223 $30,389 6,999,076 
From other receipts : 
», Rents, interest, &c. ; 1,935,597 941,872 96,471 2,273,940 
sy Sales of property . 549,725 4,935 — 554,660 
ss Government contribu- 
tions ; ; : 6,531,006 964,525 160,974 7,656,505 
»» Loans . ; , 6,258,600 1,410,398 195,946 8,164,844 
»»  Misce llancous : 5 1,805,120 360,986 208,380 2,374,486 
Total receipts ; , - | 57,360,957 7,573,504 | 4,383,222 | 69,317,683 





(The outstanding debt of the Local Authorities in England and Wales at the end of 


the year 1889-90 was £198,307,174 ; and of Scotland, £25,380,723.) 


AmoUNT OF LOCAL EXPENDITURE IN EACH DIVISION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE YEAR, 1889—90. 








Rees ot Scotland. Treland. Seton | 
£ £ £ £ 
By Unions and Parishes in | | 
relief to the poor . | 8,439,180 886,543 | 1,080,915 | 10,406,638 | 
All other Parochial expe ndi- 
ture payable out of poor 
rates . 1,225,132 50,976 278,473 1,554,581 | 
All other Parochial expendi- 
ture payable from loans. 432,418 32,437 — | 464,855 | 
By School Boards . . . 5,607,896 | 1,493,015 - 7,100,911 | 
, Town and Municipal au- | 
thorities for police, sani- | | 
tary, and other public 
works . - | 29,129,248 | 2,531,373 1,176,947 32,837,568 
», Rural Sanitary Authorities 634,582 | 117,989 54,517 807,088 | 
», County Authorities, for | 
police, lunatic asylums, | 
&e. 2,767,941 347,879 ) 
. Highw ay Boards and Road 1,193,559 | >7,025,287 
Trustees. 2,036,978 669,794 |) 
., Turnpike Trusts ; ‘ 2,976 - | 
For bridges and ferries . 4,160 a 
By Drainage and Embank- 
ment Avthorities ‘ 475,212 40,834 | 516,046 | 
,, Burial Boards . 484,728 12,269 | 496,997 | 
From Church and Ecclesias- 
tical Rates . ‘ ‘ 5,871 47,533 _ 53,404 
By Harbour Authorities 5 3,056,078 | 1,030,118 | 376,967 | 4,463,163 
., Pilotage Authorities . . 419,131 30,162 | 21,297 | 470,590 
From Light Dues (Mercantile 
Marine Fund) ‘. : 397,792 90,376 | 81,308 | 572,476 
By other authorities ‘ ; 255,704 11,698 83,426 | 350,828 
Total Expenditure . | 65,375,027 | 7,341,893 | 4,403,512 | 67,120,432 





(The expenditure for police and education in Jreland is almost entirely provided for 
out of the Imperial Taxes.) 
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The Poor Law Rateable Value for England and Wales in 1891 
was £152,116,008, for Scotland, £23,924,882, and for Ireland, 
£14,028,858, or a total for the United Kingdom of £190,069,748, 
Rateable Value of the United Kingdom. The figures just given are of 
such a magnitude that they call for the earnest attention of all 
intelligent citizens; while we are reducing the National Debt there 
is a local indebtedness growing silently and unperceived, and which 
now amounts to close upon £250,000,000. It is true that, differing 
from the National Debt, this has been incurred for outlay on works 
of general and reproductive utility. But, all the same, it is a part 
of the burden to be borne year by year, and helps to cripple our 
resources when incurred without care. 

Now, it is on account of this great expenditure on local govern- 
ment that the claim is made, that real property not only deserves 
favour in imperial taxation, but has a valid claim for assistance 
from the Exchequer, assistance even beyond that afforded to it by 
Mr. Goschen’s budgets. Not a session passes but a county member 
gives voice to this claim, and it is heard again now as the Budget is 
being discussed. To know with some definiteness what this claim 
is, and how it is presented, will therefore be of advantage for our 
purpose. And before entering upon a statement which must be 
largely statistical, of the course of local taxation in recent years, 
some remarks on this general claim may be once again of some ser- 
vice. Mr. Chaplin, in replying on behalf of the Government on the 
29th February, 1891, to Mr. Provand’s motion on the taxation of 
land, referring to the incidence of rates, declared that the landlord 
paid them (in rural districts), for “the effect on the owner is that 
if the rates are high he gets less rent; and if they are low he gets 
more rent, and I maintain that it would not be difficult to show 
that ultimately the whole burden of the rates falls upon the owner 
of the land and upon nobody else.” The Daily Chronicle of the 7th 
of March last, reports the Council of the Chambers of Agriculture, 
whose committee are said to be “ tabulating the returns, which, as a 
whole, showed very clearly the heavy extent to which agricultural 
land was burdened by imperial and local taxation in proportion to 
the annual income derived therefrom. A strong protest was entered 
against unfair taxation of land, which demanded immediate reduc- 
tion.” The following quotations will also help to focus the griev- 
ance. In the Evening News for the 3rd May, a correspondent, 
writing about West Ham’s desire to be joined to London, ends his 
remarks thus: ‘Already in School Board affairs, the principle of 
subsidy to local boards is in active operation by Government grants. 
Let Government, the function of which is to care for the poor and 
for the education of children, subsidise more largely these objects 
and relieve poor localities.” In The Times for the 30th January 
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there was a short letter, given prominently by the clock, which 
presents this claim with a quod erat demonstrandum. The writer 
speaks of the ‘“‘ excessive taxation of land,” and instances Farmer A 
and Tradesman b :— 


A. Income Tax (Sched. B) or rental of £1,230 at Z of 33, 
or charge on Income of £560 at 7d. . ; 16 6 8 
Poor and Highway Rates, on rateable value of £ "y 050 15712 1 


Total . » ; £173 18 9 

B. Income Tax (Sched. D.) on Income of £600 at 7d. . 1710 0 
Poor and Highway Rate, on rateable value of £60 

(General District Rate’ . . . : . 1310 0 

Total . . ° ° . . . £21 0 0 


“ Hence,” says he, “a farmer with income of £560 pays more rates 
and taxes than a tradesman with income of £600 by £142 18s. 9d., 
showing that the unfair burden on land should be adjusted, and all 
charges for poor, highways, lunatics, sanitation, be paid out of 
imperial funds.” Here we have the full-blown claim, viz., “the 
poor, highways, lunatics, sanitation, and education, to be paid out of 
imperial funds!” If we put these last claims side by side with 
Mr. Chaplin’s dictum respecting the true incidence of rates a power- 
ful light is thrown on the situation. Every citizen will in some 
degree sympathise with the desire to cast the burden upon other 
shoulders, but whether the community will be prepared to under- 
take a further burden upon imperial funds, such as that indicated 
in the following figures, may be doubted. Taking the items men- 
tioned by the modest Times correspondent, the sum to be transferred 
would be the following :— 


¢ 


LY 


Poor . i - ‘ . 6,737,901 
Lunatics and asy ines ‘ , ; ; ‘ . 1,632,780 
Education . ‘ m ‘ . 4,305,286 


Highways, street improvome whe, walk turnpike roads 6,162,189 
Sewerage and sewage disposal ° ; . 1,067,364 


Total ‘ , £19,905,520 


These figures are taken from the Local Government Board’s 
Report for 1892-3, and are for England and Wales only. A table 
in the same volume gives an analysed receipt of the local authorities 
as follows:— 

1890-91. 


Public Rates. ae Loans. Other Receipts. Total. 


£27,818,642  £7,185,603 £6,221,989  £16,433,180 £57,659,414 
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So that the modest claim made above is that of £27,000,000 raised 
by rates in England and Wales, £20,000,000 should be transferred 
to the imperial funds. According to Mr. Chaplin’s dictum this 
would be a very substantial present to the landlords, and there 
would be an agreeable rise in rents. It should be recollected also 
that at the present moment the Treasury subventions to Local Taxa- 
tions amount to over £7,000,000 annually. 

Such a claim as this necessitates a restatement of a well-known 
argument on the peculiar relation of land to the public burdens. I 
do not forget that it has been questioned, but its truth both from an 
abstract and historical point of view has been amply justified. Andrew 
Bisset, in his Notes on the Anti-Corn Law Struggle (p. 203), says: 
—‘ The land of England was held on certain conditions, which may 
be termed the purchase-money of that land. That purchase-money 
had been made payable as a sort of perpetual annuity to the State, 
increasing in value as the land increasedin value. But the Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1660 passed an Act by a majority of two, the 
votes being 151 for to 149 against—the Act 12 Chas. 2, c. 14—that 
the holders of the land of England should be totally exonerated from 
the future payment of this perpetual annuity, which constituted the 
purchase-money of their estates; and that the annuity, or purchase- 
money should for the future be paid in the shape of an excise, by 
people who held none of the land for which they were thus made to 
pay. In the debate many members spoke vehemently against the 
measure proposed. The most learned lawyer of that time, Prynne, 
said it was not fit to make all housekeepers to hold in capite, and to 
free the nobility; and inveighed passionately, says the Diary, 
against the excise, which was to be substituted in lieu of the pay- 
ments for which the lands of England had been granted to be held as 
private property.” And it is clear that the facts referred to by 
Bisset’ have never been forgotten, as the following quotation from 
Arthur Young’s Farmer’s Calendar, p. 485, shows :—‘ This is a very 
important part of the business in hiring a farm. . . . The principal 
point here necessary to touch on is the combination of rent, rates 
and tithes in one sum. Knowing the capital intended to be 
invested, estimate the interest of it at not less than 10 per cent. and 
then calculate the expenses and the produce ; the former deducted 
from the latter leaves that sum which the farmer can afford to pay 
in these three species of rent. Deduct, further, the tithes and rates, 
and the remainder is what he can afford to pay the landlord. If 
rent be valued in any other way it must be erroneously and deceit- 
fully done and no dependence can be placed upon it.”” We are now 
prepared for the following argument, taken from Mr. Goschen’s 
letter to Sir Julian Goldsmid and published along with the Report 
on Local Taxation of 1871. It has the merit of including Mr. 
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Mill’s opinion. “ But I have certainly contended, on the strength of 
the figures in my Report, that urban ratepayers have a prior claim 
to relief as compared with the owners of agricultural land. I object 
entirely to a theory which runs through the whole of the latter 
portion of your letter, that local—or, indeed, any—taxation should 
be adjusted by ‘a rule of three sum.’ You continually repeat the 
word unfair as if there were a certain ascertained equality of taxa- 
tion which ought to be acted upon. Under the influence, apparently, 
of this view, you seem to disregard entirely what I have called 
‘hereditary burdens.’ It has been correctly held as an axiom that 
rates on land constitute a kind of rent-charge upon those lands for 
the benefit of the public. As Mr. Mill says of local rates on landed 
property, ‘as much of these burdens as is of old standing ought to 
be regarded as a prescriptive reduction, or preservation for public 
purposes of a portion of the rent.’ You, however, ignore these 
hereditary burdens altogether, and, as I understand you, would 
propose to make an entirely fresh start. ... Your plan includes 
the relief of owners of land from burdens which they have borne for 
centuries, which have entered into the selling value of these lands, 
and have been taken into account in every transaction connected 
with them, and to divide these burdens, as you say, ‘ according to a 
ratio, amongst all kinds of incomes, not excepting those which are 
derived ‘ from personal exertions of every kind.’” Accordingly, the 
argument as between “Farmer A and Tradesman B” (Times 
correspondent) is quite untenable. ‘The disparity between £173 and 
£31 rates and taxes paid by the two men of similar incomes is seen 
to be owing to the difference in the rates payable. But these very 
rates, the poor rate, highway rate, church rate, and county rate, are 
the very rates termed “ hereditary burdens” by Mr. Goschen. Not 
only so, but in the case of lands which have been bought and sold 
(and we may well leave others unconsidered) as Mr. Goschen so 
forcibly puts it, these hereditary burdens “ have entered into the 
selling value of these lands and have been taken into account in 
every transaction connected with them.” In other words the 
present owners of these lands do not bear these burdens, they 
cannot bear them, as they have never undertaken to carry the load. 
The case may not be so clear as between farmer and landlord in 
many cases, but between the landlord and the State the matter is 
quite clear. As Mr. Mill says, these rates are a “reservation for 
public purposes of a portion of the rent.” Elsewhere he adds :— 
“But wherever and in so far as income derived from land is 
prescriptively subject to a deduction for public purposes, beyond 
the rate of taxation levied on other incomes, the surplus is not 
properly taxation, but a share of the property reserved by the 
State. In this country there are no peculiar taxes on other 
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classes corresponding to, or intended to countervail the land tax. 
The whole of it, therefore, is not taxation, but a rent-charge, and 
is as if the State had retained, not a portion of the rent, but a 
portion of the land. It is no more a burden on the landlord 
than the share of one joint tenant is a burden on the other. 
The landlords are entitled to no compensation for it, nor have they 
any claim to its being allowed for, as a part of their taxes. Its 
continuance on the existing footing is no infringement of the 
principle of equal taxation” (Political Economy, Book V., chap. ii., 
sec. 6). So far we have not distinguished between rates on land 
and other species of property, such as houses, &c., but it is of 
great practical importance to keep such a distinction clearly in 
view. It is agreed then, that so far as land is concerned rates 
and taxes are a charge upon the owners, but it is also confidently 
submitted that these for the most part are not properly taxes, 
but rather a reserved rent-charge. 

But a review of the latest information on local taxation shows, 
moreover, that the grievances of landed proprietors are not a growing, 
but rather a persistently diminishing quantity; and a fear may be 
expressed lest they be left without a grievance to cry for. The 
official returns, and especially Mr. Goschen’s Report of 1870 and 
Mr. Fowler’s of 1893, taken as a basis, afford a remarkably full 
opportunity to judge of the claims now considered. The figures 
which follow, and which do not countenance this claim for a moment, 
are all authoritative, and from them we enter, in the first place, on 
the question of valuation fer rating purposes. John Stuart Mill said: 
“The first step (towards equalising the incidence of taxation) should 
be a valuation of all the land in the country. . . . In England the 
Land-tax has not varied since the early part of the last century. 
The last Act of the Legislature, in relation to its amount, was to 
diminish it. The subsequent increase in the rental of the country 
has been immense [as the figures will show]; not only from agricul- 
ture but from the growth of towns and increase of buildings. The 
ascendency of landholders in the legislature has prevented any tax 
from being imposed, as it so justly might, upon the very large 
portion of this increase, which was unearned and, as it were, acci- 
dental.” But looking to valuation for local purposes, the chief is 
that for the Poor-rate, for, as Mr. Fowler, in his cogent speech of 
April 24th said: “By the Poor-rate rising and falling was to a 
great extent to be tested the severity or the contrary of the local 
burdens.” The valuation lists for general purposes are prepared 
according to' Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 96, sec. 1, the principle of which 

(1) Under the Lighting and Watching Act of 1833 rates are chargeable only on one- 
third of the full rate in the pound when levied in respect of land and tithes. No such 


concession is made in the borough rate, although the expenditure is much of the same 
character. 
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may be conveniently summarised from the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Act of 1862, sec. 15, which is as follows; “ The gross esti- 
mated rental for the purpose of the schedule shall be the rent at 
which the hereditament might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year, free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes, the tithe 
commutation rent-charge, if any”; and the Act of Wm. IV. adds, 
for annual rateable value, “‘ deducting therefrom the probable average 
annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses (if any) 
necessary to maintain them in a state to command such rent.” In 
other words, rateable value depends not on the actual rent paid, but 
on the income in the open market, certain deductions having been 
made. As the statute speaks of ‘‘ hereditaments,” it has been decided 
that incorporeal property, such as chief rents, did not fall within the 
Act. It should be remarked also, that a remarkable difference exists 
in the General District Rate assessment from that for the Poor-rate, 
according to the Sewage Act of 1867, sec. 17, which provides that, 
“The overseers shall comply with the requisition of such precept 
by levying a separate rate in the same manner as if it were a rate 
for the relief of the poor, with this exception, that the owners of any 
tithes or of any tithe commutation rent-charge, or the occupier of 
any land used as arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or as 
woodlands, market gardens, or nursery grounds, and the occupier of 
any land covered with water, or used only as a canal, or towing-path 
for the same, or as a railway constructed under the powers of any 
Act of Parliament for public conveyance, shall, where a special 
assessment is made for the purpose of such rate, be assessed in 
respect of such property in the proportion of one-fourth part only of 
the rateable value thereof; or, where no special assessment is made, 
shall pay in respect of the said property one-fourth part only of the 
rate in the pound payable in respect of houses and other property.” 

Keeping in mind the principles thus laid down, the following 
figures will be found important respecting the fundamental matter 
of valuation. Lists in London are made up to the 6th of April and 
elsewhere on the 25th of March :— 


VALUATION TO THE Poor RATE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Valuation to the Poor Rate. Increase on Previous Year. 





Year. | 
Gross Rental. Rateable Value. Gross Rental. Rateable Value. 
£ | £ | £ £ 
1874 136,408,462 | 115,646,631 | 3,836,633 3,254,269 
1879 157,968,723 | 133,769,875 21,560,261 18,123,244 
1884 172,653,906 145,527,944 16,665,183 11,758,069 
1889 179,700,566 150,485,974 7,046,660 4,858,030 | 
1890 181,751,996 152,116,008 2,051,430 1,630,034 
1891 186,126,397 155,896,383 4,374,401 3,780,375 
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From 1874 to 1891 the gross estimated rental had increased by 
£49,717,935, or 36:4 per cent., and the rateable by £40,249,752, or 
34-8 per cent. The years 1876, 1881, and 1891, which show the 
largest increases, were years in which the quinquennial re-valuation 
of the metropolis took place. 

VALUATION TO THE PooR RATE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


| Valuation to the Poor Rate. Increase on Previous Year. 





Year. | = 
Gross Rental. Rateable Value. Gross Rental. Rateable Value, | 
| £ £ | £ | £ 
1874 | 25,148,033 20,672,765 | 391,322 328,555 
1876 27,602,649 | 22,763,087 2,454,616 1,090,322 
1881 | 33,384,851 | 27,544,446 | 5,782,202 4,781,359 
1886 37,027,516 | 30,446,336 3,642,665 2,901,890 
1890 38,393,897 | 31,596,896 
| 1891 | 40,017,348 33,070,830 | 2,989,832 1,624,494 


In the metropolis the gross estimated rental increased between 1874 
and 1891 by £14,869,315, or 59-1 per cent., and the rateable value 
by £12,398,065, or 60-0 per cent. The great increase at each quin- 
quennial valuation is most conspicuous in these tables. 

The following table will show the increases in valuation in urban 
and rural districts separately, a distinction of most practical im- 
portance :— 


VALUATION IN URBAN AND RURAL DISTRICTS. 


ies am Municipal Other Urban | Rural Sanitary | 
Year. The Metropolis. Boroughs. Districts. Districts. Total. 
£ £ £ ar wes £ 
1873 20,412,994 24,601,486 14,988,397 52,389,485 | 112,392,362 | 
1890 31,596,896 43,544,648 23,696,177 53,278, 287 152,116,008 | 
| 
Increase . 454°7 76°9 58°1 iy 35°4 | 
| 





As the poor-rate valuation is not known, the valuation of “ Rural 
Sanitary Districts ” for 1873-4 includes three-fourths of the rateable 
value of the properties which in urban districts other than boroughs 
were assessed for district rate purposes at one-fourth of their rateable 
ralue. In comparing rateable values it should be borne in mind 
that from year to year by incorporation and reorganization the boun - 
daries between boroughs, urban districts, and rural districts are 
enlarged or contracted as the case may be. The increases in the 
valuations of boroughs and urban districts must not, therefore, be 
taken as due only to the increase of value of property. This same 
cause will also account, by withdrawal, for the small “ increase” in 
the assessments of property in rural districts, As the income-tax 
valuations show that the annual value of lands fell from £50,357,000 
in 1873-4 to £42,234,000 in 1890-91, the rateable value of houses 
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and other properties in rural districts must have increased consider- 
ably during that period. 

The proportion of rateable value to the population is a very 
important element in the question of estimating local burdens, and 
the following table will afford information on this point :— 


PROPORTION OF RATEABLE VALUE TO POPULATION. 


Amount per 


2 > 1a Val > 
tateable Value, ane pt 


Population, 


1SH)-01. 1891. Population. 

£ Sg 2. @ 

The Metropolis . : ; 31,596,896 4,211,056 710 1 
Municipal Boroughs 43,544,648 10,636,479 a iti 
Other Urban Districts . 23,696,177 5,955,235 319 7 
tural Sanitary Districts . 53,278,287 8,918,248 610 0 


Omitting London as having an exceptional position, it will be seen 
that the rateable value per head of the population is more by fifty 
per cent. in the rural parts than in the boroughs and urban districts. 

To complete the review of the valuations, a table is added comparing 
the Crown valuations with that for local purposes. The figures relate 
only to a portion of the property which is rated to the poor-rate, as 
Schedule A does not comprise the whole of the property included 
in the Poor Rate Valuation Lists. The figures also relate to two 
different dates in the year :— 

VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR CROWN PuRPOsES AND LocAL PURPOSES 

COMPARED. 





The Metropolis. test of England. 


Year. Gross Value Under Valuation Gross Value Valuation 
Income Tax Act Income Tax. by Assessment 
Schedule A. (Metropolis). Schedule A, Committees. 
£ £ £ £ 
= 24,145,246 " 97,812,540 
1874-5 | 24,192,112 |} sor 'sG, | 107,689,995 | | Boga oun 
TF OK s2@VUa ( - wat 
— = ” ( 24,634,183 ( 99,218 361 
876- 24,680,42 9,096,483 
1876-4 £650,424 ( 20,293,708 400,096,463 ( 85,195,785 
. rom { 31,200,161 ( 114,039,771 
881-2 31,205,278 6 tira ha te 25,£01,120 fips 
18s! hreO2tS |) 95,713,746 125,-01,120 |) 97,727,914 
aie : x 34,149,635 9 859,712 
1886-7 34,164,225 ) ’ * a 128,089,925 } 119,859, 71 
{ 28,018,930 ( 102,104,295 
iad ( 35,533,116 se { 122,157,606 
1890- 35,993,116 ‘ 7 “8 129,175,38 : 
l raeres ) 29,268,945 (9,354) 103,377,558 





(In columns 2 and 4 the first of the bracketed figures against each year gives the 


‘* Gross Estimated Rental,’’ and the second the ‘* Rateable Value.’’) 


Excluding the metropolis, the gross value of the income-tax assess- 
ment for 1890-91 exceeded the gross estimated rental for poor-rate 
purposes by 57 percent. This, of course, will be affected by Sir 
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William Harcourt’s proposals regarding this question in his Budget, 
to which reference was made in an earlier part of this paper. 
Turning from the valuation, the Amount and Progress of the Local 
Burden will next have attention. When Mr. Goschen drew up his 
celebrated report in 1870, he spoke of “the astounding totals” of the 
receipts and expenditure of local authorities, Throughout that 
report statistics were given up to 1868, and Mr. Fowler’s report of 
1893 enables us to continue the survey as far as 1891. Mr. Goschen’s 
“astounding totals” may now be placed alongside these later ones, 
with the following result. It may be added that in consequence of 
the discovery of a minor mistake the figures for 1868 in the follow- 
ing table are not quite the same as those given in Mr. Goschen’s 
report, but the comparison is thereby only improved :— 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 1868—1890-1. 
EnGuanp anp WALES. 












1868. | 1890-1. 
| Receipts ca cl Receipts | Receipts | Expendi- | Expendi- 
|" including | ing that out other than | including | ture not out! ture includ- 
| Loans. | of Loans. | Loans. Loans. | of Loans. | ing Loans. 
ee _— an Ee | ne 
moe oe £ £ 
Poor-law authorities . . | 9,069,754) 8,977,504) 7,975,102 8,340,233 9,893,941/10,233,044 
Burial Boards . . 208, 586 209,365) 449,256) 438,519 428,840 513,844 
London County Councils, 
metropolitan _vestries, 
police of the metropolis, 
Corporation of London, | 
and Commission of 
Sewers. . . «| 6,179,594} 6,008,648) 7,592,797] 7,961,676) 6,309,108) 7,292,322 
Visiting Committees of | | | 
Paupe r Lunatics . — — 86,996 86,996] 288,857 288,857) 
Churchwardens (c shurch | | 
rates) . : 301,740) 305,525) 5,72 5,724) 5,606 5,606 
School Boards . . . .| — | — || 5,140,144) 5,980,728] 5,195,553] 6,003,672) 
Municipal corporations, | 
borough and other ur- | 
ban and port sanitary | 
authorities and joint | | 
boards (except metro- "7 





6,779,500) 7,016,983) 19,697,897 ,23,503,597 19,358, 279)23, 656,; 212) 
1,484,169) 1,476,183) 1,353,276) 1,355,476 1,326, “ae 133% 29,801) 
| | 

en 2,071,796) 2,768,66 64) 3,109,327) ,600/ Aan 3,000,867) 
| | 


polis) . 
Highway authorities . 
Harbour, pier, and dock 

authorities 
County authorities (except 

metropolis) A 2,292,948] 2,319,348) 5,146,821 5,256,281) 3,967,547) 4,054,666) 
Commissioners of sewage | | 

and drainage, embank- | { } | | 

ment and conservancy | | \ 

a a 245,357 205,266 547,517) 593,657) 544,520) 554,399 
Salmon fishing conser- | 

vancy boards and sea | | | | 

fishery committees . . ~- — 13,264 3,264! 13,850 13,850 
Turnpike trustees and 

country road boards, 








South Wales. . . .| 1,023,563, 1,059,073 3,052 3,052! 4,138 4,138 
Rural sanitary authorities — — 191,526] 656,095} 510,661] 680,426 
Miscellaneous . . . . 280,903) 278, 512) 165,389) 254,789) 156,261] 225,373 

Totals. .... 29,811,919129,928,2 203 51,437,425 57,6 659,414)50,662,678/57,857,077 


—_— 
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These totals may be usefully subdivided also as follows :— 


' 1868. 1890-1. 





| Urban—metropolitan . «| 8,291,534] 8,078,246 11,272,309)12,149,47 9|10,547,682 11,986,436 
| Urban—extra metropo- | 


litan. . . . . «| 8,803,737} 9,168,348 | 24,308,033/28,846,454'23,938,691/28,954,3 
Urban and rurz nt - . « 11,243,838/11,220,402 |13,299,988)13,87 79,368|13,6 35,388 14,141, 290 
Cee «a. we ae 1,472,810) 1,461,207|| 2,557,095) 2,784, 1113} 2,540,917) 2,774,956 
| | ~~ —- 
Totels. . . « 29,811,919)29, 928,203 51,437,425/57,659,414'50,662,678 57,857,077 


| is = «, «ee | 


The following table will afford information of local finance since 
the opening of this century, and gives the added information of the 
population. It will be noticed that the items given are the main 
branches of expenditure. 








Paid to Other Pay- | 
Wear Borough, ments out of 
‘ Net Cost of County,and | Poor Rates, Highway Church ati 
—. | Poor Relief. , Police Rates, except to Rates. Rates. Population. 
'  - out of Poor Highway 
Rates. Rates. 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
1802-3 | 4,077,891 -= — — _— 9,234,649 
|} 1812-3 6,656,106 — — — — 10 649,743 
1817-8 7,870,801 — 644,000 1,415,000 —_ 11,555, 054 
| 1826-7 6,441,088 762,187 600,191 1,121,000 | 564,388 13,247,277 2 
| 1836-7 4,044,741 604,203 763,994 | oe 14,995,000 
1839-40 4,576,965 855,552 634,909 1,169,891 | 506,812 15,562,000 
1850-1 4,962,704 | 1,392,509 564,194 | 1,663,000 | 400,000 | 17,773,324 
(1849) 
1860-1 5,778,943 | 1,925,210 691,059 | 1,416,000 | 234,000 | 19,902,713 
(1862) 
1870-1 7,886,724 | 2,708,840 848,331 | 1,379,340 23,186 | 22,501,316 
1880-1 8,102,136 | 3,588,308 1,807,595 1,674,848 11,996 26, 714,288 
1890-1 8,643,318 | 6,171,171 | 2,450,540 | 1,322,091 5,723 29,001,018 


(The highway rates are, in the later years, exclusive of urban areas.) 


These tables make it clear how, from 1868 to 1890, or a period of 
twenty-two years, the expenditure of £29,828,203, an “astounding 
total,” according to Mr. Goschen, hesemen £57,857,077, or about 
double. It is at once seen that while the expansion is great in 
most items, the outstanding feature is the great increase in the 
urban districts, those denominated “ extra-metropolitan ” rising 
from £9,000,000 to nearly £29,000,000, or more than treble in 
twenty-two years. The other urban districts show a greatly 
increased expenditure, both metropolitan and the rest, but in 
general the rule is clear that the new expenditure is chiefly attri- 
butable to towns and other urban places. I shall deal with the 
poor-rate and other features of the last table farther on, but before 
leaving the question of the magnitude of local finance, some reference 
must be made to /oca/ indebtedness and its increase. 
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In Mr. Goschen’s Report of 1870 there was no statement of local 
debts, but we now have references given to debts outstanding in 
1868, amounting to £43,813,000, and it is known that the statement 
is very incomplete. According to the local taxation returns of 
1874-5 the local debt amounted to £92,820,100. Since that time 
the debt has so expanded that its dimensions call for distinct state- 
ment in considering the burden imposed on property since 1868. 
Much of it is secured on works producing a revenue, and would be 
a charge on rates only when the revenue falls short of the sum 
required for repayment. A half of it, however, we are told, is a 
charge upon the rates, which will have to be met by the ratepayers 
in future years, and its increase of late gives no hope of relief from 
burdens of local taxation at an early day. It is therefore a question 
of much importance to know what proportions of this debt will 
have to be repaid by urban and rural ratepayers respectively. 

The following is a summary of the debts of local authorities in 
1890-1 :— 








£ 
Purely Urban (Metropolitan) . : ‘ . 41,096,217 
(Extra Metropolitan) . ‘ . 142,818,972 
Par tly Urden and partly Rural . . ‘ ; 13,393,410 
Purely Rural . . ‘ . ‘ 3,906,859 
Totaldebt . : , . £201,215,458 


From the purely urban debt of £183,915,189 we may deduct 
£30,958,246 incurred for harbours, piers, and docks, and we then 
arrive at the sum of £152,956,943 as charged on the security of the 
rates. The following table shows the amounts of debt charged in 
1891 on the security of the rates and the rateable values of urban and 


rural districts :— 
Rateable Value. 


Debt. (Poor Rate.) 

£ £ 
Purely Urban . . 152,956,943 98,837,721 
Partly Urban and partly Rur: mx 13,393,410 120,519,112 
Purely Rural , : 3,906,859 53,278,287 


And these figures point out the way the local debt presses on urban 
districts as compared with rural ones. This part of the subject will 
now be closed by a summary of the amount of the /ocal receipts levied 
trom rates. Mr. Goschen’s report says that the local receipts from 
rates, so far as they could be ascertained, rose from £8,101,000 in 
1841 to £16,800,000 (probably £16,500,000 is more correct) in 
1868. Of the £8,000,000 he was of opinion that £5,000,000 fell on 
towns, £1,000,000 on rural districts, and £2,000,000 on poor-law 
unions. This classification probably errs in attributing too large a 
sum to “rural districts.” The amount levied from rates since 
1868 and its increase may be seen from the following summary :— 


dF 2 
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Rates raised in 











Authorities, | ‘inicnieciae alain | Increase. | Decrease, 
1868. 1891. 
| } ae 
” £ —! } £ | £ 
Purely Urban | 6,7 30,000 | 17,513,000 10,783,000 | — 
Partly Urban and pz arty Rural 8,357,000 8,196,000 | ~- 161,000 
Purely Rural ; 1,415,000 2,108,000 | 693,000 _— 


Two points should be borne in mind here, The decrease in the 
mixed districts was owing to the smaller sum raised by the extra- 
metropolitan poor-law authorities. The great increase in the 
urban rates, as compared with that in the rural, is in part accounted 
for by the constantly increasing areas of the former, accompanied 
by a corresponding diminution of area in the rural districts. The 
figures already given point to the conclusion that the burden of 
local taxation has increased in urban to a far greater extent than in 
rural districts. But as a greater variation may have taken place in 
rateable value, it is necessary to consider the rate in the £ in these 
districts at different periods. This rate in the £ we proceed to indi- 
cate briefly. Ifthe rate in the £ does not appeal to the imagination 
so strongly as the amount of the rates, it is a much better test of the 
pressure of the burden. Mr. Goschen gave the following average 
rate in the £ of all rates in England and Wales :—In 1803 the 
average rate in the £ was 4s. 5} id. ; in 1813-15, 3s. 12d.; in 1817, 
3s. 103d. ; in 1827, 3s. 8d.; in 1841, 2s. 7d.; and in ‘1868, 3s. 4d. 
The local taxation returns show that the average rate in the £ fell 
in 1872-73 to 3s. 24d., in the following year it rose to 3s. 4$d., and 
in 1881 it stood at the same figure. Then it rose, year by year, 
until in 1889 it was 3s. 8d., and in 1891 it was the same. But 
between these last two dates the greatly-increased Treasury sub- 
ventions, under the Act of 1888, must have greatly checked the 
average rate. As the rate in 1891 was about the same as it was 
in 1827, though the expenditure had reached a very different figure, 
the explanation must be found in the great increase of the rateable 
value of properties rated. 

We have now before us the valuation for, the amount of, and the 
average rate in the £ of, our local taxation, with tables showing the 
chief variations in these aspects of it for the last twenty-two years. 
There still remains the crucial matter of ascertaining how the 
burden of the rates, as between urban and rural ratepayers, has 
increased or decreased. In order to do this, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the rates levied on the principle adopted by Mr. 
Goschen, who placed them in three periods. (1) 1803-40; (2) 
1841-51; and (3) 1851 to 1868. Three classes of rates were thus 
distinguished. Old rates, levied for the preceding seventy years 
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and earlier. Such were the Poor-rate, County Rate, Church Rate, 
and Highway Rate. Then, secondly, rates of long standing, such as 
Lighting and Watching and the Sewers Rates. And, thirdly, 
modern rates, levied since municipal government, and police and 
sanitary legislation were introduced. 

Looking first to the “old rates,’ which are an hereditary burden 
on real property, subject to which land has been bought, sold, and 
inherited for many long years, we find the chief, of course, to be the 
Poor-rate. As this is the great fundamental rate, it will be noticed 
in greater detail than the rest. The figures show that the net 
expenditure borne by the rates fell from £7,101,961 in 1868 to 
£5,857,436 in 1891; and the rate in the £ from ls. 4:93d. to 
1s. 1:24d. But this is the average for the whole, and the following 
table, distinguishing the provinces from London, is full of point :— 


RATE IN £ OF THE EXPENSES FOR RELIEF OF THE PooR. 


Net E dit Rates. 
| Gross Expenditure TY a 





Year. or : 
England and Wales. = poe Diosiaaes | 
s. 4d. 8 d. . d s d | 
1803 ; 344 ) — — — | 
1813-15 (average) . 2 43 _— — — | 
1827 2 53 | — — _ 
1841 1e {| — — — 
1856 1 8 —— — -- 
1866 | a ae oni alt 
1868 1 6 1 4°93 1 §:28 1 4°86 
1880 1 23 1 0-74 1 3-71 1 0-08 
1890 1 14 | 0 10-24 1 2°59 0 9:09 
1891 11: | © 924 1 1:30 | 0 818 











We see, then, that in the provinces the rate in the £ fell in 1891 
to less than a half of what it was in 1868. And if an average for 
1890 and 1891 be taken, as guardians in 1890 had not received 
their full share of the Treasury subventions due to them, we find 
an average of 863d. in 1890-91 instead of 1s. 4°86d. in 1868. It is 
calculated that Poor-law authorities outside London received 
£1,250,000 in Treasury grants in 1891 above the sum of the grants 
in 1868, a relief from imperial funds. 

What has just been said refers to poor relief on/y, but the poor- 
rate is levied for a variety of purposes, including the Vaccination 
Acts, for Registration of Births, &c., for the purposes of the Union 
Assessment Committee Acts in the provinces, and valuation in 
London ; besides other objects, such as cost of legal actions, salaries, 
expenses of registration of voters, jury lists, school fees for pauper 
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children, &c. By far the greater part of the poor-rate is still 
expended on the poor. But of expenses other than immediate relief 
of the poor it is remarked that they have increased since 1868. A 
summary of the full tables show that for all the purposes for which 
the poor-rate is levied, the rate in the £ fell in London from 
1s. 7-4d. in 1868 to 1s. 3°3d. in 1891; and in the provinces from 
1s. 6-5d. in 1868 to 10d. in 1891 ; a fall of rather more than 4d. in 
London and 73d. in the £ in the provinces. 

Of the other “ old rates,” the course of the county rate is difficult 
to trace for two reasons chiefly. Since 1889 the county police rate 
has been merged into the county rate proper, and a part of the 
county rate is raised, for general county purposes, over the whole 
county, and part, for special purposes, over a part only of the county. 
Figures relating to each county, however, show no increase, but a 
decrease in the majority of counties. Of the Church Rate, it is 
sufficient to say that it was practically abolished by the Act of 1868, 
and is now compulsorily paid only to repay certain loans, or under 
one or two special Local Acts. The amount of the highway rate, it 
seems, has fluctuated a great deal since 1868, being then £1,336,292 
(corrected figure), rising to £1,821,041 in 1880 and falling again to 
£1,322,091 in 1891. This is accounted for principally by the heavy 
expenses thrown on the rate in this interval by the disturnpiking of 
main roads. The rate was equal to 7‘ld. in 1883, to 7-1d. in 1889, 
to 64d in 1890 and to 6d. in 1891. As the County Councils may 
now contribute to highways which are not main roads, the highway 
ratepayers seem to stand better than they have done during the 
century. 

The fall in the Old Rates between 1868 and 1891, in London from 
1s. 74d. to 1s, 3°5d. on the average rate in the £, and the effect out- 
side London, will be seen from the following table :— 


RATE IN THE £ OF THE OLD RATES, EXCLUDING THE METROPOLIS. 





Rate. 1868. 1891. Fall. 





m | > d. 
Poor-rate : , : 9 " C2 
County Rate (including 
police rate) . , 4% ‘{ Nil 
Church Rate . ‘ con “5S 0°59 
Highway Rate — a* rf 0-9 


Total . ; * 7 8°69 








The fall in both the poor-rate and highway is said to be under- 
estimated in this table. The county rate also, when analysed county 
by county, shows a fall. But the significance of the figures, showing 
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a fall of 869d. on these old rates, will be perceived by recollecting 
that they are levied practically in every parish. And though it is 
difficult to estimate the fall from 1803 to 1868, yet Mr. Goschen’s 
figures show that the poor relief expenditure alone has fallen from 
3s. 44d. in 1803 to 113d. in 1890-91, or 2s. 54d. since the century 
opened. A fall will also have taken place in the church aad high- 
way rates, while the county rate remains almost stationary. 

An examination of the figures relating to the second class of rates, 
such as the sewers and drainage, and the lighting and watching rates, 
will show that for our purpose they are of little significance. The 
first class has risen in the amount spent in the period from 1868 to 
1891, while the second has fallen in amount spent. But as the 
expenditure on one hand is confined to certain counties, and on the 
other to areas of some parishes, the average rate in the £ for the 
whole county is not materially affected. 

There remain the New Rates, levied since municipal corporations 
and police sanitary legislation were introduced, which may be con- 
veniently studied under the heads of London, borough, and urban 
districts, and rural districts. And here the following points should 
be carefully noted. The rate in the £ of all rates having risen 
between 1868 and 1891 from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d., and the average of 
the old rates having fallen in those years, it follows that the new 
rates must have risen considerably. Also, the new rates are raised 
principally in urban districts, and therefore must affect urban much 
more than rural districts. It is evident also, that with the excep- 
tions of such as are raised for old expenditure, as for highways and 
police, the rate in the £ of these new rates represents a clear addi- 
tional burden on the localities affected. 

In London these new rates raised in 1868 by the vestries, Board 
of Works, and for police, sewers, &c., amounted to £2,034,074. This 
arose after the passing of the Metropolis Management Act of 1855, 
which led to many improvements, such as the main drainage and the 
Thames Embankment. The above figure represented a rate of 
2s. 4:8d. on the Poor Rate valuation. But for comparison we must 
add £204,946, which represents the rates then raised in parts of 
counties since incorporated with London, and which brings the 
amount up to £2,239,020, and the rate equal to 2s. 77d. In 1891 
the amount of these rates was £4,563,942, representing an average 
rate of 2s. 10-7d. as compared with 2s. 7:7d. in 1868. In this period 
the amount, therefore, increased by 104 per cent., while the valua- 
tion for poor-rate of London during the same period grew from 
£16,946,114 to £31,596,896, or an increase of 86 per cent. The 
difference in the rate, 2s. 10°7d. and 2s. 7:7d., is not great compared 
with the growth in the amount, but that is probably accounted for 
by the operation of the Valuation Act of 1869 raising the rateable 
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value in 1891 as compared with 1868. The figures just given refer 
tosuch of these “new rates” as were raised in 1868; but since then 
the following charges have been incurred, which during 1891 were, 
for— 


The School Board for London - : . £1,271,755 
Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses ‘ 30,936 
ee », Free Public Libraries ‘ 32,998 
Total . ; ; : . £1,355,689 


which sum is equal to a rate of 10:ld. Adding this to the 3d., the 
rise on the other part of these “ new rates,’ we get an increase from 
1868 to 1891 of 1s. 1-1d., which added to the total rate in 1868 of 
2s. 77d. will make 3s. 8°8d., the total average rate of the “ new rates” 
in London in 1891. 

Of these “new rates,” in the Boroughs and other Urban Sanitary 
Districts, there are no means by which to ascertain the average rate 
in the pound prior to 1879—80. Mr. Goschen gave the amount for 
1868 of expenses on these rates raised by municipalities, Local 
Boards, &c., as £3,008,184, and divided this sum into £914,377 for 
municipal boroughs, £410,105 for Improvement Commissioners, and 
£1,683,702 for local boards. But an average rate cannot be fixed, as 
the rateable value of boroughs and sanitary districts are not known 
for that year. Since 1879—80 this information is at hand, and these 
particulars for 1879—80 and 1890—91 are given in the following 
table :— 











Amount Raised. Rate inthe £ } 
| The Rate. " . Increase. amen hs — 
1879-80. | 1890-91. | | 1879-80. | 1890-91. 
£ £ £ s. d. s. d a. @ 
The Borough Rate | 
(excluding School 
Board Rate) . | 1,242,518 | 1,311,824 | 69,306 0 91 07°72 -—01°9 
Borough Urban Sa- 
nitary Rates . 2,694,595 | 4,915,037 | 2,218,142 | 186 | 253 +0 87 
Rates raised by Ur- 
ban Sanitary Au- 
thorities in Dis- 
tricts outside | 
Boroughs R . | 1,841,042 | 2,371,243 530,201 | 19°8 | 241 +0 6:3 
Total . —. «5,778,155 | 8,596,104 | 2,817,949 | 





The increase in these rates, then, from 1880 to 1891 was in boroughs 
equal to 6°8d., and in the urban sanitary districts 63d. Had we the 
figures back to 1868 this rise would have been much larger. To this 
we have to add the School Board Rate, a growth since 1868, which 
in 1891 amounted to £923,653, or equal to a rate of 5-ld. This added 
to 6°8d., the rise in the other borough and urban rates, will make 
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about 1s. of a rise in these “new rates”’ in the boroughs; but for 
a reason given above it must have been greater. The average rate 
in the pound of these “‘ new rates” in boroughs had risen to 3s. 5°6d., 
made up of the Borough Rate, 7-2d., School Rate, 5:-1d., and Sani- 
tary Rate, 2s. 53d. In the same way in the urban sanitary districts 
outside boroughs, if we add, say three-fourths of £421,361, the 
amount of the School Rate, to the other “ new rates,” it will repre- 
sent a rate of 3:2d. This with 6:3d., the rise shown in the rates 
other than the School Board Rate, shows an increase of 95d. in the 
pound on the “new rates” in the urban sanitary districts outside 
boroughs. In 1891 the average in these districts of the “ new rates” 
was 2s. 7:3d., consisting of 2s. 4:ld. raised by the sanitary autho- 
rities and 3:2d. by the School Board Rate. 

In the rural districts the Sanitary Rate and the School Board Rate 
are both new after 1868. In 1891 the Sanitary Rate amounted to 
£411,971, and represents a rate of 1-9d. on the Poor-rate valuation, 
but it is very unevenly raised, and on land is assessed at one-fourth 
the rateable value. The School Board Rate, amounting to £350,652 
in 1891, also, falls very unequally, some districts being free from it. 
Adding one-fourth of £421,361, three parts of which was credited to 
urban districts outside boroughs, above, we get a total of £455,992, 
making the School Rate in rural districts an average of 2d. on the 
Poor-rate valuation. The Sanitary and School Rate, therefore, 
give a rise of about 4d. in the “new rates” in the rural districts. 

To sum up, we give the following table to show the amount and 
the present rate of these “ new rates’ in 1891 :— 


‘*NEw Rates” rn 1891. 





Amount. | Average rate. 

£ | s. 4d. 
In London . é . ‘ . 5,899,631 3 88 
», County boroughs ; ‘ , 5,372,046 | 3 7 
», Non-county ditto , ‘ : 1,800,748 =| 3. 05 
,, Other urban districts . . i 2,687,264 | 2 73 
,, Rural districts . ; ‘ ‘ 867,964 0 4 

—|— oe 
Total ‘ ; ‘ ‘ £16,627 ,653 


The mass of the “new rates,” it is evident, have sprung up in 
urban districts. In amount, in 1891, they were equal practically 
to the whole of the rates, old and new, raised in 1868. The Burial 
Board rates have not been included in these figures on the “new 
rates.” They are but £178,030 for 1891, raised in a large 
number of urban and rural parishes, and cannot materially affect 
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the calculations given for the rate in the £ for these several 
districts. 

The above results relative to the changes in the rates apply to 
the country as a whole, without distinguishing the various parts 
and districts. Some further detail may now be given in brief. 
Before doing so Mr. Goschen’s conclusion on this question in 1870 
is worth quoting as an introduction to the following figures. He 
thus concluded, “that purely agricultural counties were less heavily 
rated than formerly, although, owing to their enormous hereditary 
poor-rates, many of them remained high on the list; while the 
manufacturing and Metropolitan counties showed greatly increased 
rates, partly owing to increased experditure for poor relief, but in 
great part to the vast sums which had been spent on town 
improvements.” 

The tables now furnished show the changes from 1868 to 1889, 
and then the average of 1890 and 1891. The table giving the 
Rate in the £ of Poor-rate, excluding Precept Rates (e.g. so much 
as is levied for payments towards the county, borough, and police 
rates, and for contributions by the overseers to the Highway, 
Burial and School Board Rate, and to Rural Sanitary Authorities), 
is a most significant one. Based on Union Counties, it shows that 
with one exception, the East Riding, which shows an increase 
of 0-ld. only, there was a fall in every county in 1891 as com- 
pared with 1868, ranging from Is. 26d. in Sussex, to 1‘7d. in 
Stafford. Purely agricultural counties, speaking generally, show 
the greatest fall, Sussex, Berks, Bucks, Essex, Wilts, North 
Wales, and Hampshire, heading the list. High poor-rates are 
now almost unknown, the highest being North Wales with Is. 5d., 
while there are 24 counties under ls., and Westmoreland is under 
dd. The table further shows that the rate had fallen remarkably 
before 1889, owing chiefly to a decline in pauperism and the 
Government grant for pauper lunatics, which was then £495,641. 
The Act of 1888 made a new grant of £967,793 a year payable to 
guardians outside of London, for salaries, drugs, and medical 
appliances. This relief was, therefore, given not to the “new 
rates,’ which press heavily on householders, but to a rate which, 
as Mr. Goschen said, has for generations been an _ hereditary 
burden upon the land. If, instead of the counties, we take the 
unions, a similar state of things is found in the smaller area. The 
poor-rate has been tumbling down. In the Metropolitan unions 
this has been so, Bethnal Green showing a decrease since 1868 
of 2s. 8-8d., Stepney, 2s. 5:2d., and Shoreditch, 1s. 56d. In unions 
outside the Metropolis the fall has been as follows :— 
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In one Union . . . ; - 3 O or upwards. 
In eight Unions ‘ ¥ ; « 2s a 
In 35 e ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 < re 
In 119 cs ; . . e £§* + 
In 212 és ° ° ° - O 9 ” 
In 357 ‘a : ° . «On 6 Pe 


The greatest falls have taken place in extra-Metropolitan unions, 
but falls have occurred not only in rural parts, but in several 
unions comprised in boroughs. 

Regarding the other “old rates”’ still remaining, the treasurer’s 
accounts of the County Rates show there are 38 counties in which 
the rate has fallen since 1871 and only 22 in which it has risen. Of 
the Highway Rate, the average for 1890 and 1891 shows there are 
43 counties in which the rate has fallen since 1883, and only 12 
in which it has risen. Of course, the Church Rate has practically 
disappeared. 

In order to compare the present position of rural ratepayers with 
that they occupied in former years it is necessary to take the 
increases under the “ new rates” into account. Some unimportant 
items have been omitted as immaterial, but on the whole the 
comparison is below its actual strength. 


RATE IN THE £ OF THE RuRAL RATES FOR 1803, 1813—15, 1826—7, 1868 
AND 1890—91. 














| 
| | Average | Average 
1803. | of | 1826—7. 1868,! o | 
| 1813—16. | | 1890—91. 
un = . - Fallin | Fallin 
re bE og § gs | Be |BS _S 1890-1 | 1890-91 
. |Sa92 | SEES! Eas dus | 39 _-3¢9 as as 
County. | 5e a3 | 5a a sg | Baa Hel Se compared | compare@ 
}On5™ | O08 oem oem Oss pn with with 
boxe km | oR Em) atm oS |oeR ES 1868. 1803. 
SEES | SEEE ae¢ BEE Ee Pers r | ‘ 
a7 ak | a se | a Be ao 5 | @ec5A 
Size Sisk oR | sg | SRFas | 
aso | as -e oa =) a 
= io) Pa Pa a BD 
g RD 
ENGLAND. ae ¢ a <4 s. 4d. | 8. d. | 8 d, d. d 
Sussex . , .| 8 TH] 6113] 6 9213 7:44 | 2 3°74) 1 3°70|6 3°76 
Monmouth . .| 711g] 2 6] 211 |3 1°79 | 2 8:00 5°79 | 5 3°25 
York, West Riding 6 2¢| 3 73 | 4 33/2 65:79 |2 3°81 1:98 | 3 10°94 
? t 4 ¥ 2 
Essex . ; .| 5113] 4 23 | 4 62/3 380] 3 0-90 2°90 | 2 10°60 
Hereford 5 84) 38 1 2114)2 492 | 2 0°38 4°54 | 3 8°12 
Surrey . 5 8 3 64 46 /|3 1:94 |2 9°45 4°49 | 2 10°55 
Lancaster | 9d 4} 2 103 4 33/2 5:41 2 0°26 5°15 | 3 3°99 
Leicester ‘ .| 5 2% 3 4} 3 92,2 5°79 | 2 3°47 2°32 | 2 11°28 
Westmoreland | &6 Mi] inh 2 42/1 6°24) 1 0°85 5°39 | 4 1°65 
Kent 5 23} 4113 | 5 82/2 10°79 | 2 9°83 96 | 2 4:42 
Norfolk 6 2 3 11 411$]}2 847 !2 4°10 4°37 | 2 9°90 
| Cambridge 5 0} |) 211%) 3105 )2 9-91 2 5-64 4°27 | 2 6°86 
| Worcester 5 0} 2 3s 8 2 2°97 | 2 2-22 “75 | 2 10°28 


| oe 








(1) The Poor, Police, and County Rates levied in the Metropolis have been omitted in 
calculating these rates in the £. 
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RATE IN THE £ OF THE RuRAL RATES FOR 1803, &c.—continued. 


| Average Average 
1803. | _ of 1826-7. | 1868.1 of 
1sis—15 1890—91 


Fall in Fall in 





























ae’ een >S § *1890—91 | 1890—91 
Count Beef) BEES | EWS 63.38'.* ./ 
ounty. Baca | Sees cae e235 compared | compared 
oes | O.ah oom OE SE with with 
mei | oBER | Sth SEMES 1868. 1803. 
gb2e | SF55| GEE | Se28e | 
tO ee ar oS Bice ao 
StH | sic | 2 nae | 
A al ==} id a = at ci 
| | 
EnGLanp—contd. his hie @ie ©. ie 42 ie 8. ie 2@ 
Berks ; 411 | 4 9 4 1 3 029; 1 9:20) 1 3:09) 3 1°80 
Southampton 11 } 4 Of 4 7% | 211°94| 2 1:08 10°86 | 2 9°92 
Suffolk . 4103} 4 42] 56 1 | 2 979) 2 1-84 7°95 | 2 8°66 
| Buckingham -1 & Bi 4 7 5 5 3 1:89! 2 0°90} 1 0°99] 2 7:60 
Devon . . -| 4 84] 3 0 3 23) 2 7:62|2 1°93 5°69 | 2 6°57 
Oxford . | 4 8 | 4 42] 4 23/2 11°54) 2 4°48 7°06 | 2 3°52 
Warwick . 48 | 3 41 3 4h 2 2°32| 2 2:44 (rise) °12 | 2 5°56 
Wilts . , .{ 4 74 | 3107 | 3 92/3 1°69; 2 3°90 9°79 | 2 3°60 
Northampton -| 4 7 | 3 62] 4 gi 2 10°36 1 11°89 10°47 | 2 711 
Cornwall . -| 4 GR] 2 73] 3 22] 2 11°57) 2 6-45 5°12 | 1 11°80 
Hertford 4 231] 3 8$)] 4 7$| 3 0°92) 2 7°43 549 | 1 7°32 
Dorset . ; | 4 13 3 3 22 | 2 11:99) 2 0-40 11°59 |} 2 2°10 
Stafford : .{ 4 23] 210 3 6 | 2 0°57! 1 11°94 63 | 2 2°31 
Somerset 4 2 2 53) 2 63] 2 5°74) 1 11°60 6-14 | 2 2°40 
Derby . 4 14] 2 8h] 2 98 | 2 1°64) 2 1-93 (rise) -29 | 1 11°57 
Huntingdon . 4 0} | 210 3 5¢| 2 5:44!) 1 10°10 7°34] 2 215 
Salop , 3113] 2 64] 2 45) 1 899] 1 4-45 4°54 | 2 7°30 
Nottingham . 3 10 3 34] 3 7} | 2 1:94] 1 10°43 3°5) | 1 11°57 
Bedford 3 928} 4 44) 6 2 | 38 1°25) 2 5:66 7°59 | 1 4°09 
Lincoln ° 3 7 : 2 24 3 0 2 5°59!2 38-76 1°83 | 1 3:24 
Chester 3 5h] 2 97] 3 4 1/2 6:43] 2 0-10 6°33 | 1 5°40 
Middlesex .| 8 S52] 2 42] 3 0 | 2 2:54) 2 7°56 |(rise)5-01 9-70 
Gloucester . 12 8 210$| 3 4 2 9-74; 2 4:10 5°64 | 1 0°90 
Rutland 3 5 2 10 2 11 2 0°94/) 1 9°55 3°39 7°45 
Cumberland . ‘ 2 8 1 104 2 12/1 10°717|) 1 819 1°98 11°81 
York, East Riding | 2 73 | 2 24] 2 62/1 11°69| 2 0°40 (rise) -71 7°35 
» North ,, | 2 6¢] 2 0 2 3 | 111°74) 1 9°51 2°23 9°24 
Durham . -}) 2 4} 2 8} 3 0 2 0:29) 1 11°75 “54 4°50 
Northumberland . 1 8] 1 7 1 7} |2 1:69] 1 7°16 6°53 1-59 
| 
WALEs. | 
Carmarthen . -112 9 — 3 33] 2 8:64) 2 6°48 2°16 |10 2°52 
| Pembroke 11 8} - 3 24 | 2 11°59) 2 6°15 544 | 9 2°35 
| Cardigan 9 1 — 3 5 | 3 11°69) 3 5°10 6°59 | 5 7:90 
| Glamorgan 7 3 - 2 117 | 2 10°89] 2 7°16 3°73 | 4 7°84 
| Merioneth 6 4 — 3 71 | 3 2:44) 2 10°15 4°29 | 3 5°85 
Brecon . . 6 1% = 3 5¢ | 3 0°72) 2 5:30 7°42 | 3 8°45 
Montgomery 5 113 —- 4 14 | 2 11:99} 1 10°80|1 1:19! 4 3°70 
Radnor. 1364) — 3 13] 211-72) 2 515 6°57 | 3 3°10 
| Denbigh . .| 6 7) — 3105 | 3 4:09) 2 4°80 11°29 | 3 2°95 
Anglesea -| 56 6] - 4 43/5 2:24) 3 2:13/2 O11] 2 4:12 
Flint 5 44) — 3 7 | 3 10°67| 2 6:15|1 4°52 | 2 10°60 
| Carnarvon -| 4 Of — | 4 43 | 3 10°59 | 2 11°35 11°24 | 1 1°40 
| | 
Average .| 4 53] 3 13! 3 8 | 2 71) 2 gp 11, }2 23 


A study of this table will amply repay the student, and the 
argument from the burden of rates cannot have the same force after 


(1) The Poor, Police, and County Rates levied in the Metropolis have been omitted in 
alculating these rates in the £. 
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such a study. From 1868 downwards there is a substantial fall 
in nearly all the counties ranging from 4d. to 2s. in the £. But 
if the century be taken for comparison the results are most re- 
markable. Without a single exception in every county a fall 
has taken place, very small in a few instances, in the many 
substantial, and reaching to 5s., 6s., 9s., and 10s. in the £in a few 
eases. The average shows a fall of 44d. since 1868, and of 2s. 23d. 
since 1803. The present rates are the lowest of the century, and 
the greatest fall is found among the agricultural counties. A similar 
average for the boroughs is not at present available, but for our 
present purpose the figures just given should be of great 
service. 

The general results so far given are those affecting the value of 
property as a whole, and no distinction has been made between houses, 
land, and other kinds of property. The variations in the incidence 
of local taxation on different kinds of property are an essential of 
the inquiry undertaken here, and they will be found more consider- 
able than the variations in the totals. Some remarkable words 
bearing on this question were used by Mr. Goschen in his letter to 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, in June, 1872. ‘Who pays the rates? the 
owner or the occupier? I feel the deepest anxiety that this ques- 
tion should be thoroughly sifted by every one who takes part in the 
reform of local taxation. Unless it is correctly solved we run an 
enormous risk of relieving the wrong people.... If tenant 
farmers under long leases, or under agreements which no increase 
in the rates have disturbed, are paying several millions of the 
increased aggregate of rates—if the occupiers of houses whose rent 
has not been reduced in consequence of the increase of rates, are 
paying several millions more—these millions ought indisputably to 
be deducted from the total burdens borne by real property. I have 
myself included the whole of the sum raised by rates under the title 
of burdens falling upon real property, in deference to the general 
custom of treating rates in this manner. No one, however, could 
deny that real property bears an amount falling short of the whole, 
the balance being paid from the profits of the tenant farmer, and by 
the occupiers of houses, or, as I have elsewhere styled them, ‘the 
consumers of a commodity called a house,’ a commodity which I 
have frankly admitted to be very heavily taxed.” 

The following figures, then, give the incidence of local taxation 
as between different classes of property. They are founded on the 
Income Tax Valuation, and are taken from the 18th page of 
Mr. Goschen’s Report, and supplemented from Mr. Fowler’s 
Report. 

The percentages of the various classes of property to the total 
value of real property at different periods are illustrated by the 
following table :— 
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1841, 1843. 1868. 1890-1, | 

| 

Sane 7 : . 

Amount. | F anol Amount. a. Amount. — Amount. a. | 

oe ie | 

£ | £ £ £ 

Lands . . | 37,063,000} 6928 || 42,128,000 | 49°10 | 47,767,000 | 33-20) 42,234,872 | 19-24] 
Houses. | 14,895,000} 27°84 | 35,556,000) 41°44 | 68,013,000 | 47:27, 123,721,189 | 56°35 
Railways . | — — 2,418,000} 2°82) 15,980,000 | 11°11! 30,773,801 | 14-02 

Other pro- 

perty .| 1,537,000; 2°88|| 5,701,000) 6°64) 12,113,000 8°42| 22,824,224 | 10:39] 
Totals . | 53,495,000 /100.0 | 85,803,000 100-0 | 143,873,000 100°0 |, 219,554,086 100-0 

| 





Mr. Goschen remarked, in 1870, that “it appears that a complete 
revolution has taken place in the relative position of lands and 
other classes of property as contributors to local taxation.” The 
percentages for 1891 prove conclusively that “the revolution ” was 
not arrested at that date, but has been going on steadily since, so 
that land contributes but 19 per cent. of the property rateable now. 

By a process of adjustment which cannot be given here, Mr. 
Fowler in his Report presents the reader with the amount of rates 
and their percentages contributed at different periods by the pro- 
perty referred to in the last table. 


Amount oF Locat TAXATION BORNE By LANDS, HOUSES, AND OTHER 
PROPERTY, IN 1817, 1868, 1891. 


|- _ —__—_ $$ $$ - — 


| Rates borne by Lands. | Rates borne by Houses and other 





| Property. | 
Year ew : | 
Amount. Per cent. | Amount. Per cent. | 
SSSA EN SRE ReSRRRENROS WEEN Seen 
1817 6,730,000 66°6 | 3,370,000 33°33 
| 1868 5,500,000 | 33:33 | 11,000,000 | 6666 | 
| 1891 4,260,000 | 15°31 | 23,560,000 84°69 
| | | | 





“Lands” in the above tables include ornamental grounds of all 
kinds, gardens, farmhouses, and buildings, tithe rent-charges, 
church dues, &c., manors, profits of cemeteries, rights of way, &c. 
These rates should, therefore, not be wholly attributed to agricul- 
tural lands. Were that the case, the average rural rate would be 
about 3°07 per acre on the 27,872,335 acres under crops, bare 
fallow, and grass in 1890. But these two tables combined throw a 
remarkable light upon the course of local taxation during the cen- 
tury as between different kinds of property, and of course confirm 
the impression that lands have been eased, which the whole investi- 
gation has produced. Mr, Fowler’s remark is (page xli) that, 
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‘‘ when the rates levied on lands fall and those levied on houses rise, 
those who gain most are the landowners, and those who suffer most 
by the rise are the occupiers of houses. And consequently, if in the 
distribution of Treasury subventions an undue share of any grant 
was awarded to the rural districts, the result would be that the 
owners of agricultural lands would derive a greater advantage than 
the occupiers of houses in urban districts.” 

The Treasury Subventions. Passing by the £3,473,876 raised by 
Indirect Taxations for local purposes in 1891, in order to come to 
the grants from imperial funds, we reach a matter directly bearing 
upon the quest in hand. It is summarised in Mr. Fowler’s report 
as follows :—The Treasury Subvention, which rose from £1,420,083 
in 1868 to £6,870,206 in 1888, rose in 1892 to £11,846,482, and 
this is equal to a rate of 1s. 6d. in the £ on the Poor-rate Valua- 
tion. The last sum, however, includes the charge for education, 
which is not generally regarded as an aid to local funds. Without 
the education grant, these subventions in 1891-2 were £6,429,079 
for England and Wales. They are voted for a variety of purposes, 
some directly on vote of Parliament, others by the transfer of a 
portion of the Probate Duty and the licenses to the local authorities. 
It is calculated that over and above the sum thus contributed up to 
1888, a sum of quite £3,000,000 was added to these grants by the 
Local Government Bill and other Acts. In 1891-2 the distribution 
of the grant was as follows :—London, £1,215,520, or 8-8 per cent., 
County Boroughs, £1,384,111, or 10°5, and Administrative Counties, 
£3,829,448, or 10:1 per cent. The total was £6,429,079, or an 
average of about 10 per cent. As, outside London, the grants are 
in the first place directed to be paid to guardians for union officers, 
and then for general county purposes, it is clear that the benefit 
accrues to those who pay the rate, the hereditary rate on the land. 
No merit is required, and all that guided the distributions was the 
number of officers the year before the Act was passed; and so was 
transferred a part of the hereditary burden on real property to the 
imperial revenue. In London and cther urban districts these 
Treasury grants have helped to stave off the day when owners will 
be required to make a direct contribution to the local rates. But 
their immediate effect has been to bring about a general fall in the 
Poor-rate, and also to arrest the rise in the County Rate, which 
was expected to follow the transfer of the charge on main roads to 
the county authorities. The effect on urban districts is not so 
perceptible, and in London the rates rose from 3s. 1:5d. in 1889 to 
3s. 89d. in 1891. Perhaps the most perverse aspect of this affair 
is that seen when we remember that the hand which penned the 
following became in turn the almoner to these state favourites. 
Mr. Goschen said, ‘I draw the broadest distinction between old 
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and new burdens. As regards either new burdens or the increase 
of old burdens, it is perfectly right to raise the issue whether the 
expenditure which they are intended to meet ought or ought not 
to be provided for exclusively from the old sources; but I may be 
allowed to express the earnest hope that in the measures which may 
be required to redress the grievances springing from increased local 
taxation, the opportunity may not be taken of shifting hereditary 
burdens to new shoulders.” And yet Mr. Goschen was a party to 
what Sir Robert Peel called, “the vulgar expedient of drawing a 
draft on the Consolidated Fund.” 

The parliamentary aspect of the dispute respecting taxations may 
be put by means of the following quotations from speeches delivered 
the same day, the 24th April. Mr. J. G. Lawson said, “The 
principal of the reasons alleged by the Right Hon. gentleman was 
the great weight of local taxation on land ; yet it was easily capable 
of proof from returns at hand that the local burdens in all reality 
were much heavier at the present time than they were in 1853, the 
rates per £ having largely increased since that time.”” Mr. Fowler 
closed his speech by saying, “‘ As the result of the inquiries insti- 
tuted by his advisers at the Local Government Board, he conscien- 
tiously believed that at no time during the present century for 
which statistics were available, had the average rate in the £ of the 
rural rates been so low, or that of the London rates so high as 
during the years 1890 and 1891.” It is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Lawson has means of knowing better than the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The reader may judge whether of the above quota- 
tions is more accordant with the facts as published in the official 
returns. These seem abundantly to confirm Mr. Fowler’s position, 
which has not yet been earnestly assailed. The facts show that the 
relief given to local rates by the grants was not due, and was so 
granted as to shift ‘‘ hereditary burdens” on to the imperial funds ; 
and they prove indisputably that throughout the century these 
‘hereditary burdens” have been growing lighter continually. 
Furthermore, it is again submitted that these hereditary rates should 
not be regarded as taxation of any kind, but rather as a rent charge 
left upon the land; and as this charge has been largely shifted to 
houses and other property the landowners have correspondingly 
gained. And finally, the claim made on real property by the 
Chancellor in his Budget is more than justified, as in the long run 
it must be admitted that this gain from land burdens is the filching 
by the few of the indefeasible claim which the many have upon the 
land. 

W. M. J. Witttams. 





THE MECHANISM OF THOUGHT. 
I, 


Ir seems to me that I should offer an apology to my readers for 
choosing a title which certainly appears ambitious and may even 
seem to promise more than I can perform. The problem of the 
mechanism of thought is one of the most profound and most 
complex that can be stated, and will probably only be solved by the 
combined efforts of many investigators. For my part I shall be 
very happy if I am able to discover only a small portion of the truth, 
and I give my psychological essay the above title simply because of a 
desire to indicate at once the subject I am about to treat. 

In a previous number of this Review appeared an article of 
mine on Mental Images, and I will show how and why the study 
of the mental image is a necessary preparation for that of 
the mechanism of thought. By the word “image” I wish to 
indicate that which passes through the mind during an act of 
thought. I think of an absent friend, and I see his face come 
out as a picture on the background of my mind (visual images). 
I think of our last conversation and I hear his voice, I recognise 
its pitch, its intonations, &c. (auditive images). All our senses 
have their images—in other words, all the exterior sensations 
we have experienced can live again in our memory, and it is to these 
recollections of sensations that we give the name of images or ideas. 
Experimental psychology has of late years taken an increased 
interest in the subject of the images we have described, and though 
we do not propose to return to this subject at any length, having 
already treated of it, we must nevertheless call to mind the results of 
our preceding studies, as we shall have occasion to utilise them 
more than once, whilst representing them under a different form. 

Let us suppose that there is before us a blackboard, on which 
a star with seven branches has been drawn in red chalk. We are 
told to call this figure to mind with such exactness that when the 
original has been washed from the blackboard we can at once repro- 
duce it both in form and colour. 

What is the nature of the mental phenomena of memory which 
these circumstances call forth? Under what form do our mind, 
our brain register the image of the red star? Let us close our eyes 
and, drawing away from the blackboard, ask ourselves what is 
passing through our mind whilst we think of the figure we have 
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been looking at. If this question be put to women or children it 
will as a rule be answered in the most direct style. Such persons 
picture to themselves the red star as if they saw it. They see an 
image full of colour, and the contour of the star is as vivid to their 
imagination as the blackboard itself. 

This answer would, at least to many persons, seem quite appro- 
priate, and there is one experiment which directly confirms it— 
that of hypnotic suggestion. We inform a hypnotised subject that 
there is a red star on the blackboard on which at the moment 
nothing has been drawn. Thisremark, which to an ordinary person 
in an ordinary state and awake, would convey simply a vague idea of 
the thing affirmed, gives the hypnotised subject a hallucination, 
under which he believes that he actually sees the star. He sees 
it on the blackboard and nowhere else, and the writers who have 
studied this visual hallucination with care have to admit that, from 
most points of view, it is equivalent to the perception of a real object 
which is perfectly imitated by the hallucination. If the hypnotised 
subject closes his eyes, or if he goes out of the room he sees the red 
star no more. If he goes away from the blackboard, still continuing 
to look at the red star, it seems to diminish like a real object seen 
from a distance. 

These experiments, which have been repeated many times, and 
succeed admirably with certain hypnotic subjects, show how perfectly 
the hallucination simulates the reality. There is, then, a near rela- 
tionship between hallucination and real sensation ; and if we consider 
that hallucination is only an exteriorised image, these three facts of 
consciousness, namely sensation, hallucination, and the idea-image, 
must be closely associated, and regarded merely as varieties of the 
same phenomenon. 

These views on the nature of “images,” first propounded by 
Messrs. Taine and Galton, and verified and confirmed by the results 
of hypnotic suggestion, do not satisfy every one, and they have been 
sharply criticised. There are many who assert that the close associa- 
tion of idea and memory with sensation is contradicted by their own 
conscious experience. They pretend that we have allowed ourselves to 
be deceived by figures of speech, by metaphors, which we have taken 
literally. If they are confronted with the experiment of the red star 
they will assert that when they think of that object even at the 
moment after it has entered their sight they have no internal 
vision ; they have the idea of the star, but that idea is in no way 
to be compared with the sensation experienced when looking at the 
star drawn upon the blackboard. These views are held especially 
by those engaged in scientific research, and accustomed to abstract 
thought, and if, as we have been enabled to do, we examine 
carefully the mental state of these persons at the moment they 
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try the above-mentioned experiment, we see that they did not have 
recourse to a visual image in order to recall a visual impression, but 
substituted for the visual image the auditive image evoked by a 
word. This is what generally takes place: while a man looks at the 
red star he talks to himself, describes the object in phrases such as, 
“It is astar; itis red; a sort of carmine red; it has seven branches ; ” 
then the perception of the eye fades away. There remains nothing 
in the memory save the phrase, It isa star, red, &c. By this artificial 
process the man is led back to the visual memory. In appearance 
there is no difference between the visual perception and the phrase 
which recalls it, but in reality the difference is enormous. The 
memory of such people is the faint impression left by words. If we 
remember that a word makes an auditive impression we may say 
that such people, in order to remember things seen, substitute mental 
hearing of words for mental vision. It must not be forgotten, 
either, that a great number of other combinations are possible with 
the same result. 

It appears to be clearly established to-day that every idea and 
every image is derived from the senses. Properly speaking, we 
should say that the sensation is brought to life again in the absence 
of the exterior object, and that consequently the nerves which trans- 
mitted the sensation have then nothing to do with it; it is the nerve 
centres, the nervous ganglions, which act and stimulate it by means of 
the memory. Now it is admitted as very probable that there is but one 
and the same nervous centre which serves both for the direct sensa- 
tion and for the image evoked by memory. To see a red stuff or to 
evoke the image of one excites the same central groups of nervous 
cells. 

It might be concluded from the preceding facts, which, although 
partly hypothetical, seem beautifully simple and precise, that we 
understand to-day the mechanism of thought. The definition of the 
nature of ideas and their probable birth in the brain seems in some 
way to exhaust the question. This opinion has been sustained by 
some. It seems to me absurd, childish in its simplicity. One must 
be very careless, or a very bad psychologist, to imagine that thought 
can be defined as a mental image accompanied by consciousness—a 
sort of photographic proof which can be lit up at pleasure with a ray 
of electricity. The simplicity of this comparison is its only merit. 
There is something of the image in thought; but there is also 
something more. The image is not the thought, it is simply the 
object, or, so to say, the food of thought. When we think or 
reason, when we disengage or combine ideas, we evoke all sorts 
of images, some precise and others vague; it is not the image that 
thinks, but we who think by means of the image. 
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II. 


The numerous difficulties to which that question has given 
rise probably originate in the fact that a mistake has been 
made in comparing thought to sensation, for sensation has no 
objective existence. Sensation is a mere abstraction; to speak 
exactly, there is no such thing as a sensation evoked by a piece 
of red stuff, but there are human beings who under certain 
circumstances become conscious of a sensation of the colour red, 
and that is altogether a different affair. In psychological terms, 
it may be said that the contact of the outside world produces in 
human beings perceptions and not simple sensations. Perception 
is an impression of the senses and something else besides, viz., a re- 
action of the mind. Let us look about us, and note what takes place 
when an individual is excited by contact with the exterior world. 
Take a man seated in his study, writing. All the objects about him 
convey sensations to him and he responds to them in a visible way 
by his acts. At one moment he writes, then he gets up and goes to 
the window ; he goes out into the street and rubs elbows with the 
passers by; he stops and talks to a friend, whom he has met by 
chance. Each movement he makes is either directly or indirectly in 
response to the different sensations he receives. The excitements 
of the outside world, action and re-action, the former coming from 
the outside world, the latter from the individual, form a whole, and 
can only be separated artificially by analysis. 

It is the same, in our opinion, with the phenomena of ideation ; 
and the example just given, of a person walking in the street with 
a friend and gesticulating, supplies an excellent image of the 
act of thought. Our ideas, as we have said, are merely revivals of 
sensations, and these revivals are in many respects independent of the 
presence of exterior objects. A kind of outside world, quite distinct 
from the original, is formed in our mind. Our memory, our imagi- 
nation and our reason create an ideal world, which is distinctly 
visible to us in dreams, contemplation and somnambulism. In 
active life we only catch brief glimpses of it, but we have only to 
shut our eyes and to forget the material world, when this world 
compact of images at once takes the place of the other. 

Now, it seems to me that we behave with respect to this ideal 
world in the same way as with the real one. Our images give 
rise to the same reactions as our sensations. We act, move and 
gesticulate in the midst of the world of images just as we do in 
the world of sensation, and Lewes has well said that the man who 
endeavours to solve an obscure problem resembles one feeling his way 
among trees and bushes. 

To be a little more precise, let a more exact parallel be substi- 
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tuted for these comparisons, which havea purely literary appearance. 
An exterior, material and tangible object meets our eye—we see it, 
we perceive it. Whatis this perceiving? Doesit consist in the con- 
sciousness of the physical impression of the object on our organs of 
sense? No; it is something more than that. Perception is not merely 
an act of consciousness, it is also an act of cognition. To perceive 
an object is to recognise it, to be acquainted with its nature. If you 
set a man before a plain covered with snow, he will only see a 
large whitish spot, without form or detail. That is sensation. And 
what will he say mentally or in exterior speech? “The plain is 
covered with snow.” That is perception. 

Perception then consists in a certain function imposed by the mind 
on simple sensation. Sensation is no sooner experienced than it 
gives rise to this work of interpretation, which is based upon our 
knowledge of the exterior world acquired by means of anterior 
experiences. The past intervenes to assist us to a knowledge of the 
present. Resemblance of colour connects in the mind a little 
white spot with snow ; the numerous exterior conditions in which 
this sensation is experienced determine the mind in its belief that it 
is snow; and then the memory of all kinds of sensations we have 
experienced is awakened and a mental state results which is as com- 
plex as a symphony. 

Among the sensations renewed by memory in the above example 
the most obvious is that of cold. The sight of the snow gives the 
impression of a surface which appears frozen, just as the sight of a 
red coal gives the impression of a hot body. We fancy we see in 
the one case that the snow is cold, in the other that the coal is 
burning, although our eyes, which are insensible to the thermic 
impressions, are in reality only impressed by slight shades of colour. 
If it were possible by some artifice to eliminate from outward per- 
ception everything of the nature of memory and to leave merely the 
sensation actually experienced at the moment, it would be indeed 
astonishing to see how little there is in sensation. 

We have chosen, to express these notions, two very simple and 
common instances—the sensations of hot and cold. But it should 
be understood that every sensation gives rise to an analogous pro- 
cess. It is strange to contemplate the really considerable amount of 
psychological exertion demanded by the most elementary cognition 
of surrounding objects. Ignorant persons readily imagine that no 
effort is needed in perceiving, that to see is to understand, and that 
the outward world, with all its details, penetrates our mind some- 
how, provided we open the gates of our sensory organs. In reality, 
we are obliged each time to construct the outward world with our 
memories ; and the vision of distances, which appears the most 
direct and simple, results from a series of complex memories, which 
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enable us to set each object in its place. This immense work com- 
mences as soon as we are conscious of the outward world, and it 
continues unceasingly increasing in complexity and perfection with- 
out our being conscious of it for the greater part of the time, because 
it becomes an automatic activity. 

I have attempted in one of my books (The Psychology of Reasoning) 
to determine as accurately as possible the nature of the mental opera- 
tion necessary for the perception of an exterior object. It is, more 
than anything else, an act of unconscious comparison. Every time 
you perceive an object, you take cognizance of a resemblance or 
identity. To know that a ‘small yellow spot on the table is an orange 
means the discovery of a resemblance between the colour of the spot 
and the colour of the oranges which memory recalls. Resemblance 
is the bond uniting the present to past sensations, and allowing the 
transmission to our actual perception of the results of our anterior 
experiences and cognitions. This transmission of cognition, con- 
sidered in itself, possesses all the fundamental characteristics and 
consequences of ratiocination. To perceive, then, is to reason. 

It is the same with the phenomena of ideation. The images, as we 
have said, form an outside world about us which in some important 
respects resembles the real world on which our feet rest. Our mind 
behaves towards this ideal world in the same way as towards the 
real world; and in order to enter into relations with the latter a 
mental process has to be undergone which has all the characteristics 
of outward perception. An idea occurs suddenly to our mind with- 
out our knowing why. It is like a voice which suddenly strikes the 
ear, or a hand laid on the shoulder behind our back, or a little 
blue spot whirling in our field of vision thirty yards off. It is a 
particular impression, the nature of which is not known to us at the 
moment it appears. The idea must be recognised just as any other 
sensation, and, although the idea is personal to us, since we alone 
perceive it, we do not take cognizance of it by the mere fact that we 
are conscious of it. An effort, an act of reasoning is necessary for 
the cognition of the ideas that flash across our brain, just as there 
is need of reasoning to recognise the material objects that strike our 
eyes. 

Such is our hypothesis respecting the psychological nature of 
thought. But up till now we have advanced no proof in support, 
it is a purely gratuitous hypothesis, and, it must even be admitted, 
in contradiction with the general opinion. It is ordinarily assumed 
that among the facts of consciousness our thought is that which 
presents the greatest certainty, because it is the only one of 
which we have direct cognition without intermediary. It may 
be remembered in this connection that Descartes, when he 
wanted for his personal satisfaction to reconstruct the whole 
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system of his cognitions, resolved to doubt everything that did 
not seem to him clearly demonstrated, and the only thing that 
resisted the onslaught of his methodical doubt was his thought. 
He perceived that he might doubt everything but his doubt itself. 
Many philosophers since then, when entangled in some obscure 
discussion, have adduced the testimony of their own consciousness 
as a proof which was infallible because it was direct; and some 
have not hesitated to maintain that our inner consciousness not only 
reaches phenomena, but even penetrates to the cause and substance, 
that is to say, to the soul. We are compelled to recognise the 
existence of such opinions ; we must fight them, to secure the triumph 
of our hypothesis; and, if we succeed, it will not be one of the least 
important results to have shown that there is no infallible criterion 
of truth in consciousness. 

There are several methods of demonstrating that exterior per- 
ception is a mediate cognition, which is created by the assistance of 
reasoning. The best method consists in showing that exterior 
perception is fallible. The illusion of our senses reveals the part 
played by the mind in perception ; it lays bare the reasoning con- 
tained in it. The senses do not deceive us—their province is to 
record our sensations—but the mind is deceived by drawing an 
inaccurate conclusion from the sensations. In other terms, the 
illusion of the senses arises from the union of a sensation with an 
image that does not correspond to reality. It may be timely to 
inquire if analogous illusions can exist in the phenomena of thought, 
if we can be deceived as to what we think just as we can be 
deceived as to the nature of an object we see. It has happened to 
all of us while looking at a square tower to imagine that it was 
round, or to fancy we saw a human face amid the uncertain details 
of a landscape at night. Is our mental vision afflicted with similar 
errors ? 

It will, perhaps, be supposed difficult to answer this question deci- 
sively, because of the obstacles in the way of experiment, when one 
wishes to act directly on a thought. That istrue. It is relatively 
easy to study experimentally the illusion of the senses. A person 
may be placed under conditions in which the sensation experienced 
presents abnormal and ambiguous qualities that deceive his judg- 
ment. But how is this person to be inspired with an idea of a par- 
ticular kind, which will give rise to an illusion? At first sight, the 
experiment that might answer this purpose does not suggest itself. 

As an instance let us quote an illusion of the sense of touch. 
A person shuts his eyes of his own free will. We take his hand, 
we cross the forefinger and the middle finger one over the other, and 
between them we slip a little ivory ball, A singular illusion 
immediately arises. The person believes he feels two distinct balls. 
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And why? No doubt because under ordinary conditions, when the 
fingers are not crossed, one ball would not simultaneously touch the 
right edge of the forefinger and the left edge of the middle-finger— 
two balls being necessary to produce the double sensation. Such is 
the experimental fact which we all possess in our memory without 
being conscious of it. By an artificial arrangement of the fingers, one 
ball may produce these two impressions, and the mind, not taking into 
account this artificial disposition of the fingers and interpreting the 
impressions by the ordinary rules, arrives at the illusion of touch 
which has just been described. Nothing is simpler to bring about 
than this illusion, because the sensory impression from which it is 
derived may be modified at will, without any necessity of speaking 
to the subject under experiment. Is it the same with an idea? 
Evidently not. For in order to communicate an idea one must 
speak to a person, and make oneself understood; so that as he 
becomes informed about the object of one’s inquiry, illusion is im- 
possible. Another method must be adopted. 

The essential point to be gained is to slip an idea into someone’s 
mind without his knowing it, just as a coloured glass is slipped into 
the slide of a magic lantern. The experiment has been tried, and, 
had it not succeeded, we should not have suggested the hypothesis 
which we have propounded at length. Chance, with the assistance, 
perhaps, of a little perseverance, set us on the right track. Let 
us explain in what way we discovered the solution of the problem. 

























IIT. 


About four years ago we were at the Salpétriére making psycho- 
logical experiments on the hysterical patients who abound in certain 
departments of the hospital. We shall only give here those of our 
experiments that meet the requirements of this article. An hysterical 
person, considered from the mental point of view, is chiefly character- 
ised by the fact that he accomplishes a considerable number of acts 
quite unconsciously. We are all familiar with automatic life, 
because we do a very great number of things without willing it 
and even without thinking. Habitual acts especially escape the 
control of consciousness and will. You walk and eat, dress and 
undress, without thinking of combining the necessary movements, 
so that they are all executed whilst your thought is elsewhere: 
and you often even utter in the same automatic way a whole 
phrase without any clear conception of the meaning of the words used. 

With us this automatic activity develops in the sphere of the 
habitual, so that it grows but little, and does not invent or create. 
It is a conservative force. With some hysterical persons it is other- 
wise. Their unconscious activity is greatly developed, and the 
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means of entering into relation with it and directing it have been 
discovered. The result is a very strange consequence. Experimental 
conditions can be arranged such that the subject does not suspect 
that his unconscious activity is being appealed to, and consequently 
two distinct intelligences arise in him for the time, one of which— 
that intelligence namely which appears accompanied by consciousness 
alone —ignores the acts which the other is made to perform. 
Although these doublings of consciousness are only the exaggera- 
tion of normal life, they develop to such a degree that it is difficult 
to recognise them as facts with which we are all familiar. It is, 
however, necessary not to lose sight of this important point, and I 
think it well to give some account of hysterical phenomena, in order 
to render them clearer and more intelligible. We said that the 
act of eating, like that of walking and so many others, is an auto- 
matic activity for most people. Let us think for a moment of 
some persons deep in conversation at a dinner party. They are 
quite buried in the subject of which they are speaking, and they 
help themselves to a dish or carry the morsels of food to their 
mouths quite mechanically. It is conceivable that, profiting by 
their absence of mind, one might change the dishes, and they would 
continue eating without observing the change; or that one might even 
substitute other objects for those they hold in their hands. What 
makes these little experiments difficult is the fact that the talker, in 
spite of his distraction, retains the sensibility of his arm. If his 
hand be touched, he feels the contact, and that may arouse his atten- 
tion and put an end to automatism. Some hysterical persons afford 
very favourable conditions for experiments. The women often have 
an arm that has no feeling. The arm is movable, and they use it like 
the other which has retained its sensibility; but if the arm be 
pricked, however deeply, they suspect nothing. This circumstance 
has been taken advantage of for the purpose of entering into com- 
munication with the automatic activity. The insensible arm is placed 
behind a screen, and, after all proper precautions have been taken 
that its owner may not suspect what is going to happen, the arm is 
excited in different manners, and intelligent responses are received. 
Thus it has been observed that, if a regular motion is given for 
some time to the insensible hand, and it is then let go, the hand 
will go on repeating the movement spontaneously. When a pen is 
inserted between the fingers, and the hand has been directed in the 
writing of a word, the hand repeats the word, that is to say, writes 
it over again. And, further, here is a little fact, proving that these 
acts do not result merely from a mechanical tendency to repetition, 
but that they imply some amount of reasoning and involve intel- 
ligence. If the hand be made to write a word, which is intentionally 
spelt wrong, it will reproduce the word correctly spelt. And all the 
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while the hysterical woman perceives nothing. She does not know 
that her insensible hand has been made to write a word—she does 
not know that she has reproduced or corrected it. 

This has led to the supposition that some hysterical subjects are 
endowed with a psychological life, of which they are unconscious, 
and which is somehow latent beneath their consciousness. If this 
sublimated existence never interfered with the other, we should have 
nothing to say about it here, as the phenomena of double conscious- 
ness could not be used in explanation of the mechanism of thought. 
But, in reality, the doubling is not perfect; there is no line of 
demarcation, no wall between the normal consciousness and the series 
of subconscious acts. We should not forget that the human being 
is a single unit by reason of his physical constitution, and, despite 
the spectacle of disintegration presented by mental phenomena in 
certain circumstances, there exists a psychological unity in the indi- 
vidual. Wewill prove it. It wasnoticed above that the hysterical 
subject is unconscious of the movements and sensations impressed on 
her insensible member or of the spontaneous movements executed by 
it; and that, nevertheless, these motions exercise a certain effect 
on her consciousness. Prick the insensible hand in three places, 
and the person does not feel the point of the needle or know that 
she has been pricked, provided care has been taken to conceal from 
her the sight of her hand. But she feels something; and this 
something is an idea of number. The subject thinks of the number 
three, which exactly corresponds to the number of pricks. If she 
be asked to mention a number offhand, she will select the number 
three. 

We should perhaps feel a scruple at describing in this Review so 
astounding an experiment, if it were our personal property and 
if this observation had not been made by others. Ten witnesses 
would bear testimony to-day to the fact we have just recorded. 
Many tried the experiment almost simultaneously without suspecting 
it, and believing each one that he alone was engaged upon it. I remem- 
ber what happened to myself. When I spoke for the first time about 
my observation to a friend of mine, a doctor, he informed me that 
he had made a similar observation some days before, and when I 
published an account of my researches, other writers claimed 
priority, quite wrongly however, seeing that they had published 
nothing about it. 

It must then be admitted to-day, as an accurate and well-verified 
observation, that among hysterical persons an unperceived sensation 
may suggest a conscious idea. The above-mentioned experiment may, 
I believe, be summed up in this formula. It is a proof that communi- 
cations may be entered into between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious activities. These communications are probably phenomena 
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common to all individuals, and not peculiar to the hysterical, but 
they are more easily observed with an hysterical subject. For we 
are all possessed of an unconscious element, we all receive sensa- 
tions of which we have no clear perception. Moreover modifications 
are continually taking place within us, which transmit unconscious 
impressions to our brain. And these divers obscure impressions are 
capable of suggesting ideas which appear all of a sudden in the light 
of consciousness, without our being able to guess at their origin. 
Perhaps our ideas most frequently originate thus, for they seem to 
summarize a work that goes on in the night of the unconscious. 

The advantage of studying hysterical cases lies in its enabling us 
to put our finger on the unconscious, and we are speaking of them 
here from this point of view. After feeling his way a little, an 
experimenter may devise a number of tests for the insensible arm 
which will excite ideas in the intelligence of the subject. He will 
thenceforth be able to trace the evolution of these ideas, and take 
cognisance of their effect. Such is the art of experimenting on ideas. 

Let us inquire how the idea suggested by an unconscious percep- 
tion enters the mind of the hysterical person. To return to the ex- 
periment of the three prickings. This may be varied in different 
ways, and will suffice to gauge the nature of the inmost phenomena 
of thought. The hysterical woman, who thinks of the number three 
under these conditions, is not conscious that the ideais suggested by 
certain peripheric impressions ; she believes the idea spontaneous and 
voluntary. She imagines she chose to think of that number, and that 
if she had wished she could have chosen a different number and have 
thought of twenty-five or five hundred. Vain illusion! The 
hysterical person is, with few exceptions, materially compelled to 
think of the number corresponding to that of the pricks; and she 
suffers from an obsession, of which she has no conception. She would 
perhaps convince herself of it, if by way of joke she were challenged 
to think of something else. She would then perceive her powerless- 
ness, 

A close examination of the development of the suggested idea 
enables one to understand several details of ideation. I was, for 
my part, a long time understanding them, so little prepared 
was I for such investigation; and I cannot now recall my first 
groping efforts without a kind of disdain. The following was one 
of the questions that troubled me for a long time. As a rule, in 
this kind of experiment, one is satisfied with asking the subject— 
“What are you thinking of?” If he answers a number, and it 
corresponds to the number of impressions made, the interrogation 
stops. I, however, endeavoured to probe deeper, and I asked the 
subject, who had told me, “I am thinking of the number three ”— 
“What form does the number take in your mind?” I expected to 
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be answered in a confused manner, for the persons on whom I was 
making experiments were women or young girls, and generally 
ignorant. One of them said—‘TI see little points, and I count 
them”; another, “I see lines”; a third, “ There are sticks”; a 
fourth, ‘“‘ There are white columns.” We may now put the question 
to the reader: Does he understand these answers? Do they appear 
to him to have any sense ? 

At first, I thought there was no meaning. I spent a week in 
noting down answers, without understanding them, because every- 
thing must be noted down, even that which is not intelligible. I 
tried new subjects. They experienced the same impressions, and 
used almost the same words. Then one day I suddenly saw new 
light. I had not remarked that I was using different methods of 
impressing sensations of number on the insensible hand. Sometimes 
I pricked the subject, who then saw points, or I traced lines on her 
hand, and she saw lines, or I bent one of her fingers and she saw 
bars, sticks, or columns. The nature of the stimulus determined that 
of the idea received, and consequently the kind of answer. In 
more precise terms, the stimulus of a portion of the body evoked 
in the subject the idea-image of that part, and the tactile or 
muscular sensation evoked a visual image. We too, when our 
hand is touched behind our back, possess the power not only of 
localising the sensation, but we see also a visual image of the 
finger or the part of the hand that is touched. But we are at the 
same time conscious of being touched, and this phenomenon is lacking 
in the hysterical person. 

The result of this difference is that, being conscious of the sensa- 
tion of touch, we have no difficulty in reproducing outwardly the 
visual image evoked, and in accurately interpreting it. If I 
mentally see my finger being pinched behind my back, I recognise 
this visual image as that of my finger, because I am aware at the 
same time of being pinched there. I experience no illusion, it even 
seems as though I could not possibly do so. With the hysterical 
person, on the contrary, the image of the finger is not referred to 
the sensation of touch, because it is not felt, it is an image that 
appears to arise spontaneously in the field of consciousness, the 
subject does not know whence it comes or anything about its nature. 
It has therefore to be interpreted. 

At this point the hypothesis propounded on the mechanism of 
thought becomes verified. Every idea, we said, is perceived as a sen- 
sation, and the same process of reasoning has to be gone through to 
recognise an idea as to recognise a material object. The hysterical 
person supplies the proof in the mistake she makes, In fact she 
does not recognise the idea suggested by the unconscious sensation of 
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touch, and the mental vision undergoes in this connection one of 
the strangest illusions. 

When her hand is pricked, she sees little points, which are 
nothing but the image of the depressions on the skin caused by the 
pressing of a needle-point. She does not recognise this image, 
she does not know what it stands for, she defines it vaguely as 
a little point. The same with the lines. They are incomplete 
perceptions of an idea, they are instances of a confused mental vision. 
In other cases there is something more than incomplete mental per- 
ception, there is mental illusion. When the finger is bent several times 
running, the usual image, the thought of this finger arises. The 
hysterical person does not recognise this idea-image, she interprets it 
wrongly, and only taking account of the general form of the object 
appearing in her thought she compares it to a bar or white column. 

She is deceived. It is not a white column, but her finger. To 
speak more exactly, it is not the idea of a white column that has 
been introduced into her mind, but the idea of her finger. She is 
deceived therefore as to the nature of her thought, she imagines she 
is thinking of one thing, whereas we know she is in reality thinking 
of another. Is not this illusion comparable to an illusion of the 
senses? It possesses all the characteristics of sensory illusion but 
one, namely, it is an error committed with respect to an idea and 
not to a sensation. 

In a somewhat different species of experiment, illusions analogous 
to the preceding are met with. We will quote a few by the way, 
at the risk of interrupting our description, because these last 
experiments are not peculiar to hysteria, and may be tried with 
numbers of people. They will, therefore, serve to confirm the 
results arrived at with hysterical subjects. Every one knows to-day 
that when a suggestion has been made to a sleeping person, it may 
continue after her awakening, in such a way, that, though she 
seems to have returned to her normal state, she remains under the 
influence of the idea suggested during her artificial slumber. An 
hallucination may also be made to continue for some time. For 
instance, a subject, who has been told that she is smelling a particular 
perfume, when there is no perfume, continues, on awakening, to 
perceive the odour. She remembers the suggestion made to her; 
but it must be observed that this memory is of quite a special nature. 
It is partial. It has no reference to the act of suggestion, but only 
to the idea suggested. Very often the hypnotised person does not 
remember any such words having been spoken during her sleep, 
and that she has been commanded to smell a certain perfume. On 
awaking, she continues to smell the odour, as if it were real. Her 
consciousness is restricted in such a way that it holds to the idea 
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suggested, but not to the words that have served to suggest the 
idea. This psychological situation bears, of course, some analogy 
to that of an hysterical person, who is not conscious of the sti- 
muli undergone by her insensible hand, and yet perceives the 
ideas suggested by them. In both cases, consciousness only throws 
light upon the final part of the mental process; the other part 
remains obscure. A large number of experiments performed by 
different writers enables us to assert with full confidence that the 
two situations we are comparing have been clearly proved to be 
fundamentally identical. 

The same consequences, too, are bound to result. When a person 
awakes from hypnotic sleep with a persistent hallucination, she finds 
in her mind an image the origin of which she does not know, and 
she must recognise the nature of the image before she can arrive at a 
true knowledge of what it is. If the hallucination of a portrait on a 
white sheet of paper has been impressed upon her, as she does not 
remember the experimenter saying, “‘ There’s a portrait there,” she 
has somehow to interpret the image that suddenly and unexpectedly 
arises before her eyes. No doubt it is generally as easy to recognize 
the image of a portrait as to recognize a real portrait, and errors are 
rare in respect of these hallucinations. But in other cases the person 
is unable to recognize the object which figures in her hallucination. J 
will quote two among many instances. A hypnotised person was told 
that her handkerchief smelt of eau de Cologne. On waking up, she smelt 
her handkerchief, and noticed a peculiar perfume. She was asked what 
the perfume was, and she did not recognize it. Be it remarked that 
the idea relates to an imaginary perfume, an idea of perfume: the 
person has the idea of a perfume in her mind, and does not recognize 
it. Another person had been told that one of the assistants wore a 
blue coat with gilt buttons. On waking up, the hallucination per- 
sisted; the subject still saw the blue coat, but made a curious mis- 
take about the buttons. She pretended they were made of copper. 
And why? Because the word gold had been forgotten. The subject 
saw an image of yellow buttons, and, choosing, though wrongly, the 
interpretation that seemed to her the most natural, she said the 
buttons were copper. 

I did not quote these instances with the intention of adding any- 
thing to the preceding analyses of the phenomenon of mental sight. 
I only see in them a simple means of confirmation. The experiments 
that can be made on the insensible arm of an hysterical woman 
appear to me more exact and, above all, more easy to conduct than 
the classic experiments of suggestion. They really place the thought 
of the subject in the power of the experimenter, who may give 
his subject an idea in the same way in which a normal person may 
be made to experience a sensation, for instance, in optical experi- 
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ments, without advising the person of the sensation given, in order 
to discover in what manner the sensation will be perceived and 
recognized. Such a result is only attained through the narrow 
bounds of the consciousness of the hysterical subject, who perceives 
the idea alone, and ignores the means whereby it has been evoked. 
The idea appears to her as a new and spontaneous impression. She 
does not know beforehand what idea is going to appear to her, but 
the experimenter does, and he can also take account of the errors 
committed by her in the perception of ideas. 

It rarely happens that phenomena of mental illusion are observed 
developed to such a degree in normal subjects; and if they did 
occur, it would be difficult to obtain convincing proof of their reality. 
We have only to consider for a moment the more than vague notions 
furnished by introspection, that is to say, the consciousness of our 
interior conditions, and we can see at once how far inferior these 
notions are in clearness to those supplied by experiment. Several 
psychologists, it is true, and notably Mr. James Sully, have inci- 
dentally spoken of the mistakes made in the reading of our inward 
feelings. But they had not the opportunity of making methodical 
experiments, and that alone has prevented them from pushing their 
conclusion to its logical end. 

We think we have now given fair proof relative to the illusions 
of what may be called “mental vision,” taking this term in its 
broadest sense. We learn by means of these illusions what mental 
vision is in reality ; and, in our opinion, the writers on the subject 
have given too simple a description of it. Thought is not “an 
image accompanied by consciousness.” If it were only that, it 
could never be subject to any error. Thought is an activity of the 
mind, which is stimulated by images, and depends upon images. It 
is, like exterior perception, a form of reasoning. 

AtFreD Binet. 




















WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. 


By the death of W. Robertson Smith this country has lost one of 
its greatest scholars and ablest men. No one could have been brought 
even casually into contact with him without feeling that he was in 
the presence of a remarkable man. The extent and accuracy of his 
information on almost any topic that might be started, the freshness 
and originality of his views, the electric quickness of his apprehen- 
sion, the vivacity and energy of his manner, the ease, precision, and 
force with which he expressed himself, combined with the physical 
characteristics of the man—the slight, almost puny, yet sinewy and 
vigorous frame, the eager, expressive face, the high, piercing intona- 
tion of his voice—made up a personality which, once seen, was not 
easily forgotten. But it was reserved for those whom he honoured 
with his friendship to know that, with a lucidity of intellect which 
no sophistry could impose upon, and a firmness of character which 
nothing could daunt, he united a perfect sweetness and openness of 
disposition, and an unfailing cheerfulness and buoyancy of temper, 
which rendered him the most delightful of friends and companions, 
and supported him at last through years of ill health and severe 
physical pain with a constancy not less than heroic. 

But it is not my intention to attempt an analysis of Robertson 
Smith’s character. Rather I would endeavour to indicate the scope 
and importance of the work which he accomplished and initiated. It 
seems the more desirable to do so because the real significance of his 
life-work has been to a certain extent obscured by his versatility, by 
the many parts he played, and by the conspicuous ability which he 
displayed in all of them. To the majority of his fellow countrymen 
in Scotland he was known chiefly as a controversialist, who vindi- 
cated the right of free historical inquiry against the narrow dogma- 
tism of theologians who would have stifled the quest for truth as 
dangerous, presumptuous, and profane. To Orientalists at home and 
abroad he was known primarily as one of the best Semitic scholars of 
the day. And to the reading public in this country and America his 
name was perhaps most familiar as that of the editor of the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In all these capacities Robertson Smith 
did valuable work. His controversy with the Free Church, though it 
ended in his removal from the Chair of Hebrew which he occupied in 
the Free Church College at Aberdeen, was of immense public service 
in promoting a more liberal and rational tone of thought on theological 
subjects, not in the Free Church only but in Scotland generally. 
Of his contributions to Semitic scholarship it is not for me to speak, 
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their value has been ‘attested by some of the most distinguished of 
living or recently deceased Orientalists, as well as by the successive 
calls which he received to fill, first the Lord Almoner’s Readership 
in Arabic, and afterwards the Professorship of Arabic, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. But of Robertson Smith’s qualifications as 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica I may venture to speak from 
personal knowledge, as I lived on terms of intimacy with him during 
the latter years of his editorship, and was privileged to contribute 
some articles to the book. He seemed then to me, as I believe he 
must have seemed to most of the contributors, an absolutely ideal 
editor of such a work. The range and exactness of his knowledge 
were such as, in the course of a life mostly spent at the Universities, 
I have never known equalled or even approached. The lightning-like 
rapidity and penetration of his mind, which led him straight to the 
heart of a subject through a maze of bewildering details, were also, in 
my experience, unique, and did at least as much as his immense 
learning to fit him for carrying through the press a work which aims 
at being a clear and comprehensive summary of human knowledge. 
To these qualifications he added an unfailing tact and courtesy, 
combined with perfect firmness and decision, in dealing with men; a 
practical sagacity and good sense which made him on all subjects the 
oracle of his friends; and an aptitude for business to which his 
publisher, a far better judge of such matters than I, has recently 
borne the most emphatic testimony. Any notice of Robertson 
Smith’s multifarious activity would be incomplete which did not 
mention that he held for several years the important post of 
University Librarian at Cambridge, and that in his younger days he 
acted as assistant and demonstrator to the distinguished professor of 
Natural Philosophy or Physics at the University of Edinburgh, 
Professor Tait. In this last capacity it has been said of Smith that 
‘this deftness at experiments and clearness of exposition were quite 
extraordinary, and the man commanded almost as much admiration 
from the students as did the master, which is saying a good deal.” 
The attention which in these early days he paid to mathematical 
physics bore permanent fruit in the publication of some mathematical 
papers which are still, I understand, regarded as classical by 
mathematicians. 

Yet when we have enumerated all these varied capacities in which 
Robertson Smith did so much admirable work, we have still not 
touched on the side of his mental activity which was most produc- 
tive of important results, and by which he will be best remembered 
by posterity. It was by his researches into the history of religion 
in general and of the Semitic religions in particular that Robertson 
Smith has influenced most deeply, if not as yet most obviously, the 
thought of this generation ; and so numerous and fruitful are the 
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lines of inquiry which he struck out that his influence is likely to 
grow rather than diminish for some time to come. The method 
which in his hands proved so powerful an instrument in opening up 
new and rich veins of thought was what is known as the comparative 
method. As few, perhaps, even of the educated readers of this 
Review have a definite notion of the principles of the comparative 
method in its application to the study of religion, and of its bearing 
on many profound practical problems which are pressing on us for 
solution now, and which loom still larger in the future, some general 
observations on the subject may not be out of place here, in so far as 
they enable the reader to apprehend more clearly Robertson Smith’s 
place in the rapidly-moving stream of contemporary thought. 

The idea of regarding the religions of the world not dogmatically 
but historically —in other words, not as systems of truth or false- 
hood to be demonstrated or refuted, but as phenomena of conscious- 
ness to be studied like any other aspect of human nature—is one 
which seems hardly to have suggested itself before the present 
century. Certainly the systematic development of the conception 
is a product of that unparalleled analytic or scientific activity which 
in the course of the present century has enlarged enormously the 
boundaries of knowledge. Now when, laying aside as irrelevant to 
the purpose in hand the question of the truth or falsehood of 
religious beliefs, and the question of the wisdom or folly of religious 
practices, we examine side by side the religions of different races 
and ages, we find that, while they differ from each other in many 
particulars, the resemblances between them are numerous and 
fundamental, and that they mutually illustrate and explain each 
other, the distinctly stated faith and circumstantial ritual of one 
race often clearing up ambiguities in the faith and practice of other 
races. Thus the comparative study of religion soon forces on us the 
conclusion that the course of religious evolution has been, up toa 
certain point, very similar among all men, and that no one religion, 
at all events in its earlier stages, can be fully understood without a 
comparison of it with many others. 

Regarded thus far, the comparative study of religion possesses a 
purely historical or antiquarian interest. It explains what the 
religious beliefs and practices of mankind have been and are, but it 
supplies no answer to the questions, Are these beliefs true? Are these 
practices wise? But though it cannot answer these questions 
directly, it often furnishes us indirectly with at least a probable 
answer to them; for it proves that many religious doctrines and 
practices are based on primitive conceptions which most civilised 
and educated men have long agreed in abandoning as mistaken. 
From this it is a natural and often a probable inference that doc- 
trines so based are false, and that practices so based are foolish. It 
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should be observed, however, that this inference, though natural and 
often probable, is never necessary and certain, because a belief may 
be true and a practice may be wise although the particular reasons 
assigned for holding the belief and observing the practice may be 
false. Multitudes of true beliefs and salutary customs have been 
and are daily defended by arguments which are absurd. The differ- 
ence in this respect between a true and a false belief, and between a 
wise and a foolish practice, is merely that some good reason has been 
or may be found for the one, whereas no good reason has been or, so 
far as human foresight extends, is likely to be discovered for the 
other. Thus the proof that a belief is false or a practice foolish can 
never be complete and final, because it is always possible to allege 
that excellent reasons for it may exist which have hitherto eluded 
the scrutiny of our limited intelligence. The plea is quite irrefut- 
able. But for all practical purposes we are perfectly justified in 
stigmatising as false or foolish a belief or practice for which all the 
reasons hitherto adduced have proved, on a careful and dispassionate 
examination, to be mistaken. Now the careful and dispassionate 
analysis to which the comparative study of religion subjects the 
religious beliefs and practices of mankind, leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that a great proportion of them are false and foolish, in 
the limited and provisional sense that no good reason has hitherto 
been adduced for any of them. And as the rules of conduct which 
have guided and still guide men in the affairs of life are to a large 
extent deduced from religious or theological premises, it follows 
that the comparative study of religion, in so far as it invalidates 
these premises, calls for a reconsideration of the speculative basis of 
ethics as well as of theology. 

Thus a writer like Robertson Smith, whose genius and learning 
have greatly accelerated the progress of this study, especially in its 
application to the Semitic religions, is a force to be reckoned with in 
estimating the drift of thought in this generation. Both by training 
and by nature he was admirably equipped for the task which he 
accomplished. His wide and exact knowledge of Semitic literature 
and his travels in Semitic lands laid the solid foundation of his 
intimate familiarity with Semitic religion and life; and his friend- 
ship with the late J. F. McLennan, whose acquaintance he was for- 
tunate enough to make during his student days at Edinburgh, early 
revealed to him the full importance of the comparative method as 
applied to the investigation of primitive society and religion. The 
influence which McLennan, the founder of the comparative school 
of sociology in this country, exercised over Robertson Smith, was 
deep and lasting. It permeated his whole way of regarding the 
origins of society and religion, and may be traced in all his more 
important writings on these subjects, most conspicuously in his 
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Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, which is in the main an appli- 
cation of McLennan’s general principles to the particular field of 
early Arabian society. But Robertson Smith was anything but one 
of those writers who merely sort out facts under headings traced for 
them by others. The native force and originality of his mind were 
such that to whatever study he might have devoted himself he could 
hardly have failed of carrying it to a point further than had been 
reached by his predecessors. If we seek to analyse the special 
qualities by virtue of which he did so much to advance the study of 
comparative religion, they seem to resolve themselves into great 
fertility of ideas and a vivid historical imagination, fed by a memory 
stored with a prodigious array of facts and kept under strict controk 
by an unvarying soundness and sobriety of judgment. This coolness 
and sobriety of judgment, all the more remarkable in a man of his 
eager, fervid temperament, was one of the leading characteristics of 
his mind. He never lost touch of the real world, never allowed his 
imagination to stray into the realm of the vague and fanciful: all 
was clear, sharply defined, concrete. Hence his criticism was always 
wholesome and bracing: it pruned away what was extravagant, and 
made distinct what had been dim. He brought all theories—his 
own and those of others—to the touchstone of fact. If any one in 
his presence hazarded a speculation which lost sight of the realities 
of life, he was instantly recalled to them by Robertson Smith. 
Hence, too, though his intellect was of the grand order, always 
busied with large questions of history, life, and nature, it always 
moved within the limits within which evidence is attainable and 
knowledge possible to man. He seemed to turn instinctively from 
matters that lie beyond the scope of human knowledge, from those 
problems insoluble to human reason which have exercised a morbid 
attraction on so many minds, and have been the theme of endless 
and heated, but always vain and fruitless, discussion through all the 
ages :— 


‘** Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


Thus with his concrete imagination and firm grasp of reality, 
tobertson Smith was eminently fitted to advance a study in which 
success largely depends on the student’s power of picturing to him- 
self how men have actually lived, thought, and acted in the past 
under all the complex conditions of real life. He saw that religion 
cannot properly be isolated from the other sides of human life, and 
treated as if it were independent of them; that the nature and 
development of a people’s religion are largely modified and deter- 
mined by physical surroundings, material culture, manner of life, 
social and political organization, and relations with neighbouring 
peoples; that all these things act and react upon each other, and 
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must all be allowed for if we would understand any one side of the 
complex product. In primitive society, indeed, this fusion of the 
religious with the other elements of human life is far more complete 
than in advanced societies. For the religion of the savage does for 
him what philosophy and science essay to do for civilised man: it 
furnishes him with a general explanation of the processes of nature 
and his own being and destiny. Hence the life of the savage is 
saturated with it. By it he explains all events: on it he bases all 
his rules of conduct. He cannot separate it even in thought from 
the rest of his life: the distinction between religious and secular 
affairs, or between religion and morality, has no meaning for him. 
The progress of civilisation tends to restrict the sphere of religion 
by substituting natural for supernatural agencies as the immediate 
causes of events, and natural for supernatural sanctions as the imme- 
diate basis of ethics. But the student of early thought and custom 
must remember that religion as an element of society, though it is 
slowly precipitated by civilisation, is held in solution by savagery, 
colouring and being coloured by all the other elements with which 
it is blent. No one was more keenly alive than Robertson Smith to 
this interpenetration of religion and the other elements of primitive 
society. <A fine instance of his habitual recognition of it is furnished 
by the comparison which he institutes between the evolution of 
religion in the East and in the West. He shows that at first, 
contrary to current notions, the Semitic and Greek religions ran on 
parallel lines, and that their subsequent wide divergence from each 
other was produced, not, as is commonly supposed, by any innate 
tendency to monotheism on the one side and to polytheism on the 
other, but by the different courses taken by the evolution of political 
institutions in the East and the West, society gravitating to monarchy 
in the East and to aristocracy and republicanism in the West, and 
the gods as usual being created in the likeness of their worshippers. 
The comparison is merely a sketch, but the lines are drawn with the 
hand of a master. 

Unfortunately too much of Robertson Smith’s work remains in 
the condition of sketches which he did not live to complete. With 
his keen sight and comprehensive glance he surveyed wide regions 
of religious history, mapped them out in the rough, and left others 
to fill in the details. To enumerate all the original contributions 
which he made to the comparative study of religion would be out of 
place here, even if it were practicable. Time and research are 
needed to test the value and to ascertain the full bearings of many 
of them. But readers who happen to be unacquainted with his 
writings may fairly expect to be furnished with specimens of them. 
I will therefore mention two. 

That mystical or sacramental sacrifices have played an important 
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part in the history of many religions was first, I believe, pointed 
out by Robertson Smith. The peculiarity of these sacrifices is that 
in them the victim slain is an animal or a man whom the wor- 
shippers regard as divine, and of whose flesh and blood they some- 
times partake, either actually or symbolically, as a solemn form of 
communion with the deity. The conception of such a sacrifice and 
the observance of such a communion are, of course, familiar to us in 
the Christian doctrine of the Atonement and the Christian sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. But Robertson Smith was the first to show 
that conceptions and sacraments of this sort are not confined to 
Christianity, but are common to it with heathen and even savage 
religions. Whether he was right in tracing their origin to totemism 
may be questioned: the evidence thus far does not enable us to 
pronounce decisively. But that religious ideas and observances of 
this type are world-wide, and that they originated, not in an 
advanced, but in a low stage of society and in a very crude phase of 
thought, is not open to question. The discovery was Robertson 
Smith’s, and it is of capital importance for the history of religion. 
Among the many questions which it raises, the one which will 
naturally interest Christians most deeply is, How are we to explain 
the analogy which it reveals between the Christian Atonement and 
Eucharist on the one side, and the mystical or sacramental sacrifices 
of the heathen religions on the other? Robertson Smith’s answer 
to this question was that the mystical sacrifices of the heathen fore- 
shadowed in a dim and imperfect way the Christian conception of a 
divine Saviour who gives His life for the world. In his own words, 
“That the God-man dies for His people, and that His death is their 
life, was in some degree foreshadowed by the oldest mystical sacri- 
fices. It was foreshadowed, indeed, in a very crude and materialistic 
form, and without any of those ethical ideas which the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement derives from a profounder sense of sin 
and divine justice. And yet the voluntary death of the divine 
victim, which we have seen to be a conception not foreign to ancient 
sacrificial ritual, contained the germ of the deepest thought in the 
Christian doctrine; the thought that the Redeemer gives Himself 
for His people, that ‘for their sakes He consecrates Himself, that 
they also might be consecrated in truth’ (John xvii. 19).’’? 

Another important province in the history of religion which 
Robertson Smith was the first to explore is the religion of pastoral 
tribes. The conclusions which he arrived at, mainly from an 
analysis of Semitic sacrificial ritual, are strikingly confirmed by an 
induction from the facts of pastoral life as observed among rude 
pastoral tribes in various parts of the world, especially in Africa. 
He showed that among pastoral tribes the herds are commonly 


(1) Religion of the Semites, p. 393, 
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regarded as sacred, and that their slaughter is permitted only under 
exceptional circumstances, the tribesmen generally subsisting on the 
milk and on game. Now, as he pointed out, this veneration of 
pastoral tribes for their cattle probably explains many features in 
the religion and mythology of the civilised peoples of antiquity, all 
of whom seem to have passed through the pastoral stage on their 
progress upward from the hunting to the agricultural stage. Thus, 
for example, it probably explains the sanctity of the cow in the 
Iranian and Brahminical religions, and the worship of the bull-god 
Apis, the cow-goddess Isis-Hathor, and the ram-god Ammon in 
ancient Egypt. In ancient Greece it explains the legend of the 
Golden Age in so far as that legend represented primitive man as 
vegetarian, the legend being a reminiscence of a time when cattle 
were sacred and were not eaten. And among the civilised nations 
of antiquity in general, and the Semites in particular, it explains 
why the chief associations of the great deities were with the milk- 
giving animals—the cow, the sheep, and the goat. 

These are only specimens of Robertson Smith’s far-reaching 
discoveries in the field of primitive religion. His writings are 
storehouses of original and profound observations and fruitful sug- 
gestions. As such they will long be resorted to by students of 
religion, and it seems probable that much of the progress which, it 
is to be hoped, will be made in the study of religion in the imme- 
diate future, will consist in carrying out the lines of research which 
were indicated and initiated by him. 


J. G. FRAzER. 


























THE DISAFFECTION IN BEHAR. 


ConsIDERABLE interest has been aroused in England about the mango- 
tree smearing question, by the article which appeared in the pages 
of the Spectator of the 5th May under the significant title of ‘‘ Next 
Week in India.” I have no doubt that the people of Behar will be 
amused and immensely astonished at the importance given to this 
incident by the English press, as, although they undoubtedly have 
deep-rooted grievances on agrarian questions, they are the last 
people in the world to head an armed rebellion. The North Behar 
peasant is an agriculturist pure and simple, and life is made too 
hard for him to ever think of openly opposing the powers that be. 
At present his great ambition is to get out of the clutches of the 
money-lender, and to be protected from the exacting middleman 
who farms the village in which he holds land. The cadastral sur- 
vey is also a grievance, and, in my opinion, a huge mistake which 
will in no way benefit the ryots, as it is well known that all the 
principal tenants in North Behar plough land in excess of their 
registered holdings, and the custom is winked at until middleman 
and ryot fall out; then the fields are measured, and the pound of 
flesh is exacted from the wretched cultivator in a court of law. 
Field surveys in North Bebar have invariably been accompanied by 
loss and hardship to the ryots, who from bitter experience have 
every reason to fear that the cadastral survey will eventually be 
used as an engine of oppression against them. 

Whatever Government may say to the contrary, there is no doubt 
that this survey is a serious cause of disquiet in North Behar 
The extreme poverty of the North Behar ryots and the wretched con- 
dition of their cattle are a standing disgrace to the local Government 
and the masses have good reason to know that they have not been 
protected from the middlemen and money-lenders in the way that a 
helpless people should be protected by a paternal Government. It 
is the greatest folly to talk of the North Behar ryot as a responsible 
man of business; he is no more capable than the veriest pauper out 
of an English workhouse of being a responsible man of business, 
He knows this fact only too well himself, and it is a standing grievance 
with him that Government should take him seriously as a man who 
is able to hold his own against middleman and money-lender. So, 
in a feeble way, he occasionally kicks against the pricks, and I would 
not be surprised if the tree smearing were a silent protest made by 
him against an ignorant Government for its many shortcomings. 
The most dangerous feature in the Behar disaffection is the fact 
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that the people, being sick to death of the hopeless struggle against 
oppression, are now looking for aid to Nepal. The Gurkhas of Nepal 
are the most warlike of any of the Eastern races, and the fertile 
districts of North Behar, which border on Nepal, would be a very 
acceptable addition of territory if at any time they could be seized 
when we were engaged in what seemed to the Oriental mind a 
hopeless death-struggle on the North-west frontier. Of this fact we 
may, at all events, rest assured, that the people of North Behar will 
be only too glad to throw themselves into the arms of Nepal at the 
first opportunity. They know Nepal well, and are fond of it and 
its people, and when the exactions of middleman and money-lender 
become too great for even the Behar peasants to stand, they invari- 
ably make a flitting across the border. Any change from the 
grinding thraldom to which they are subjected by middleman and 
money-lender in British territory is welcome to the Behar peasant. 

The North Behar districts are the most densely populated of any 
in India, and quite ninety per cent. of the people are solely de- 
pendent on agriculture for subsistence; so it is in the direction of 
improved agriculture that relief must come for the benefit of the 
masses, According to the census returns of 1891 there are 930 
people to the square mile in the district of Sarun, 903 to the square 
mile in the Mozufferpore, and 840 to the square mile in the Dur- 
bhunga district. These figures will give an idea of the helpless 
poverty of the cultivators, who are necessarily under the heel of the 
middleman and money-lender. The greater part of the best land 
in these districts is devoted to poppy, indigo, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco, which crops monopolise most of the available manure ; 
and, as the rest of the land is either under paddy or double-cropped 
with other food-grain crops, the return of straw-chaff (bhusa) from the 
miserable crops of wheat and barley from land deficient in nitrogen 
is quite inadequate for the wants of the cattle of the province. 
Fodder crops are only grown to a very limited extent, the linseed is 
nearly all exported, and the straw from rice, maize, and millet-crops 
is not sufficient or good enough for the requirements of the live- 
stock. Rice, maize, and millet-straw make very indifferent fodder ; 
the best fodder for working cattle being the straw-chaff of the rabi 
crops, namely, wheat, barley, peas, and gram. The two first men- 
tioned crops cannot thrive without a sufficient supply of nitrogen in 
the soil, but all the best manure which contains this nitrogen, 
instead of going to the wheat and barley fields, is used up for 
poppy, indigo, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 

This is a very serious mistake to make in a densely populated 
province like North Behar, where from sheer necessity most of the 
land devoted to food-grain crops is double-cropped ; bearing as a 
rule a crop of rice, maize, or millet during the Kharif or autumn 
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season; and a crop of wheat, barley, peas, or grain in the rabi, or 
winter months of the year. In a report which I submitted to the 
Famine Commission in 1878 I estimated that only forty-two thousand 
acres of land were bare-fallowed for wheat out of a total of six 
million acres of cultivated land in North Behar. This will give an 
idea of the miserable return which is to be expected from the rest of 
the land put under wheat and barley after it has been robbed of its 
nitrogen by crops of maize or millet during the autumn season. 
The arhar crop (Cajanus Indicus), which is extensively grown in 
North Behar, would avert these oil consequences if the ryots could 
afford to keep the fields bare-fallow after arhar for wheat and barley. 
But this they can only do to a very limited extent, and certainly not 
more than forty thousand to fifty thousand acres are bare-fallowed for 
wheat at the present day in North Behar. In my report to the 
Famine Commission I put the whole matter very plainly before them 
in a table which gave the out-turns of wheat and barley crops from 
fields adjoining each other, which had been cultivated under different 
systems, Here are the results copied from the report :— 


SuppoWAH, Sarun, AVERAGE OF Rabi Crops.—SEASON: 1876—77 
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The produce of field No. 3, which was manured with indigo refuse, 
is equal to 35 bushels of dressed grain (2,272 lbs.) and 7,000 lbs. of 
straw-chaff per imperial acre. This is a wonderful result, consider- 
ing the fact that the wheat crop in India only occupies the ground 
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for four and a half months in the year, from November till the 
middle of March. In field No. 2, the effect of nitrogen is also 
clearly demonstrated, as the field, after being kept bare fallow, gave 
three times as much straw and nearly three times as much dressed 
grain as the adjoining field of wheat, which had followed a crop of 
maize. These figures are very suggestive and speak for themselves, 
clearly demonstrating how necessary it is to increase the nitrogen 
and organic matter in the rabi fields of North Behar. But this will 
never be done by the people themselves, who are as helpless as 
children in the hands of the capitalists, who are working them for 
their own selfish ends. To increase the manure supply, fodder and 
dairy farms must be developed in conjunction with the indigo facto- 
ries of North Behar. The indigo refuse (see?) is a most valuable 
highly -nitrogenous green manure, and the water from the indigo 

vats is just as forcing in its effect on fodder crops as sewage whieh 
is let on to the meadows of Craigentinny, near Edinburgh. 

The sunn-hemp (Crotalaria yuncea) is another most useful plant for 
increasing the supply of nitrogen for fodder and wheat crops. It 
is a leguminous plant, which can be cultivated without much trouble 
or expense on poor sandy soil; in fact, I have seen the poorest 
description of land under this crop in Behar, land which otherwise 
was hardly worth cultivating, and if the plant is manured with a 
little gypsum it will give wonderful results. Being a leguminous 
plant, it is, like indigo, a nitrogen-accumulator, and its roots run 
down to a great depth in the subsoil. It not only enriches the land 
in which it is grown, but its refuse and the water from the vats in 
which it is retted form excellent manure. It is sometimes grown as 
a green manure by the ryots, being ploughed into the soil at the 
time of flowering, but there is a waste of good fibre in treating it in 
this way, although when used as a green manure it nearly doubles 
the produce of wheat, as will be seen from the following statement 
of results obtained at the Government experimental farm at Cawn- 
pore :-— 


PRODUCE OF WHEAT PER ACRE. 


Grain. Straw. 
Average for 5 years. In 1890—91, Average for 5 yea: ars. In 1890—91. 
Sunn-hemp Poe in . 1,076 1,113 2,153 2,348 
No manure ‘ , 596 634 1,207 1,325 


Next to cotton, sunn-hemp is the most valuable of our Indian 
fibres, although the jute of Bengal has so far eclipsed it in the 
markets of Europe and America. But this effacement of a valuable 
fibre is solely owing to sunn-hemp never having been taken in hand 
by the European planters of Behar. With us in Behar, the indus- 
try is completely in the hands of low-caste natives, the men of one 
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particular caste (Danooks) being principally engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of sunnai and in preparing the fibre for market. As sunnai 
occupies the ground too long to admit of a rabi crop being taken after 
it, this fact may in a measure account for the cultivation of the crop 
not being extended in Behar. Moreover, instead of retting the plant 
in indigo vats, and utilising the water in which the plant is retted 
as a manure for fodder crops, the retting is done in rivers and in 
stagnant pools, and the water is allowed to run waste. This is a 
great source of loss to the land, for if indigo vats were used as 
retteries the cultivators would soon come to learn the value of this 
most useful crop. The following extract from the Report on Indian 
Fibres, by Cross, Bevan, King, and Watt, strongly proves the value 
of sunn as a fibre :— 


‘‘Tt seems surprising that no effort has yet been made to develop a 
sunn-hemp industry. Both Roxburgh and Royle showed beyond all doubt 
that the sunn was a far superior fibre to jute, a fact confirmed by our recent 
chemical and microscopic investigations. It is impossible to urge too strongly 
the claims of this much-neglected fibre, a fibre which seems to have suffered 
severely through the immense success of jute obscuring for a time the properties 
of all other fibres.” 


Cajanus Indicus—arhar—is another favourite crop of mine, as it 
is a leguminous plant, which has a wonderful effect in giving the 
land a rest from cereals and in increasing its fertility. Indeed, I 
venture to predict that the cultivated soil of India would have been 
barren long ago if it had not been fur this most useful crop, and the 
other leguminous plants which are grown under a system of mixed 
cropping. But, alas! arhar is a crop which suffers in a marked 
degree from its great enemy frost, and as Duthie and Fuller remark 
in their book on Feld and Garden Crops, “the great safeguard 
against frost for this crop is irrigation.” But if organic manures 
were used more freely by the natives in Behar, they would have a 
better effect on this crop than irrigation. Moreover, the heavier the 
crop of arhar the more firewood there will be for the ryots, so that 
they may save their cow-dung for the wheat-fields. Arhar is there- 
fore a crop which should be developed by all possible means in 
Behar. ‘ 

The establishment of fodder and dairy farms in conjunction with 
indigo factories would deal the death-blow to the cow-killing agita- 
tion in Behar. There is no denying the fact that the condition of 
the live stock in Behar is a disgrace to the British Raj, and ener- 
getic measures should be taken to remove this blot on the English 
administration of the country. The only way to do it is to start 
fodder farms and arable dairying for the benefit of the ryots in con- 
junction with indigo factories. These are real and great improve- 
ments which are urgently wanted, as the agitators point to the 
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wretched condition of the live stock in Behar, and declare that it is 
the result of the unsympathetic action of the British Government. 
The following extract from a Calcutta paper will show how the 
feelings of the people’are being worked upon by the emissaries of the 
cow-protection societies. The address was delivered by a Kayasth (a 
man of the writer caste) to a large and sympathetic crowd of Sarun 
ryots. 

‘‘ Brethren, I have come all the way from the North-West to ask you to be 
good and kind to our mother cow, the cow that helped all of us to rear our 
children, the cow that has helped all of us to cultivate and fertilise our lands, 
and the cow that is affording us the best of good food that is to be found on 
this earth, namely milk. No one came from the North-West to ask you to do 
this before. Why? Because the cow did not need protection. She was re- 
gurded both by the Hindus and Mussalmans with veneration. No one ill- 
treated her, no one tortured her, and no one was so cruel as to deprive her of 
her life for the vile purpose of eating her flesh. But times are changed; we 
have a Government now that do not view the crime of cow-killing with hatred. 
Why should they ? Our governors, themselves, are the greatest beef-eaters 
on the face of the earth, and consequently they do not sympathise with our 
feeling in the matter; nay, they encourage the wholesale slaughter of cows, 
so that where there were a few butchers only, thousands and thousands have 
sprung up whose sole business is to secure cows and kill them. See the effect 
of all this general slaughter on the country: lands are not so fertile as before, 
not being manured ; our children are weak and sickly, not having the nourish- 
ment they used to have before; and our good fortune is deserting us on 
account of our sin in not endeavouring to protect our mother cow. So unless 
you take heed of what I say you will soon find that you will be very sorry. 
Ali your lands will cease to yield, all your children will grow up weak and 
sickly, and our nation will be extinct in a few generations.” 


There is just enough truth in statements of the above-mentioned 
description to cause them to have a pernicious effect on the minds of the 
multitude, and the development of fodder farms and dairies would bea 
practical proof to show that the Government has seriously grappled with 
the question of the manure supply and the improvement of the breed 
of Indian cattle. It is not sufficient to establish these industries in 
the various large towns and cantonments, they must be established 
wholesale throughout the country for the benefit of the people, and 
there are no industries in India which will meet with greater success 
than well-managed fodder farms and dairies. Milk and its products 
form the favourite, most appetising, and nourishing food of the 
people, and the Government, or even private companies, cannot 
go far wrong in helping to put these necessaries within reach of 
even the poorest ryot. I have pointed out in the beginning of this 
article how the supply of straw-chaff (bhusa) has diminished owing 
to the best lands in the province being under poppy, indigo, sugar- 
cane, and tobacco; and another great want is the insufficiency of 
succulent food for milch cows and buffaloes. Fodder farms attached 
to indigo factories will remedy this defect, as the highly nitrogenous 
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water from the indigo vats and sunn-hemp retteries will raise three 
or four heavy cuttings in the year from fodder crops grown near the 
factory. I am not writing in ignorance on this subject, as there is 
an irrigation canal attached to the factory that I was managing in 
the Sarun district, and the crops which I raised on poor, sandy soil, 
by means of seet water irrigation, were wonderful to behold. Fields 
which hitherto had only borne scanty crops of kodo millet (Paspalum 
scrobiculatum) were put under rice at my suggestion, and on being 
irrigated with the seet water from the indigo vats they produced as 
much as forty maunds of paddy per acre, with heavy crops of excellent 
straw. The ryots were simply in the seventh heaven of delight at 
the result, and the particular village in which the experiment was 
carried out (Narkuttea, a village on the Hatwah estate, three miles 
distant from my factory) attracted crowds of sightseers from the 
neighbouring hamlets, who invariably remarked, “These ryots of 
Narkuttea had never sufficient rice before for even a Sunday meal, 
now they have enough to keep them all the year round in luxury.” 

My organic manures gave equally good results when applied to 
maize, millet, wheat, potato, and poppy crops, and it was a real pleasure 
to me to be welcomed by smiling faces when inspecting the fields, 
and to realise the fact that at last I was doing some good to the 
people. I have always felt that the most hopeless and demoralising 
part of a Behar planter’s system of working with the ryots of his 
farm villages is a knowledge of the fact that he is doing harm 
to the helpless people and their cattle instead of good. And, 
even although he may not have business relations with one-tenth of 
the men in the neighbourhood of his factories, still the terror of his 
name and his reputation as a land-grabber are sufficient to induce 
the wretched ryots to submit to the most galling imposition from their 
landlords in preference to having their villages made over in farm 
to the planter. It may sound Utopian, but I have always thought 
that the women of England are the ministering angels who will 
eventually bring relief to the poor in Behar, and rescue them from 
the slough of despond into which they have drifted. Indigo can 
be made a blessing to the land and a most paying industry, if worked 
on a sound commercial basis and on high farming principles, for 
the benefit of the ryots and their cattle; and there would be no 
better investment for women with capital than indigo factories in 
Behar and the North-west provinces which were worked on scientific 
principles. 

In this article I have also recommended the development of two 
other very important leguminous crops, namely, Sunnai (Crotalaria 
Juncea) and arhar (Cajanus Indicus) ; the former crop supplies a most 
valuable fibre, sunn hemp, and the refuse and water from the retteries 
will be invaluable manure for raising fodder crops. Arhar yields a 
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most wholesome and nutritious pulse which is highly prized by the 
natives of Behar, and the stalk is excellent firewood. By properly 
developing the cultivation of this crop, and of maize and castor plant, 
there should be no occasion for the ryots to waste cow-dung as fuel. 

There is great scope for woman’s work in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the oppressed poor, and no better field could be selected for 
their energies than North Behar, where the mass of the people are in 
a hopeless state of poverty, a prey to money-lenders and the con- 
tractors of villages. Miss Nightingale took immense interest in the 
welfare of Indian peasants, and her example should be followed by 
all those kindhearted women who devote themselves to good works. 

All that I want done in Behar is the taking command of the manure 
and fodder supply, so that there will be an improvement in the con 
dition of the people and their cattle. We can do no more; and, if 
properly organized companies have the command of the manure and 
fodder supply of the country, the increased produce which will be 
raised by this means can in no way be touched by the money-lenders 
and farmers of villages, if Government will make manure the first 
charge on the land under the Land Improvements Act. For instance, 
a double-cropped field has its wheat-crop increased by indigo refuse 
manure (seet) from 5 maunds of dressed grain to 15 maunds per 
acre. In common justice, what earthly right have the money- 
lender and the middleman to touch the extra 10 maunds of grain ? 
These 10 maunds of grain have been produced by the manure sup- 
plied to the ryot from the indigo factory, and belong solely to the 
ryot or to the planter. An improved system of indigo planting 
would give the whole 10 maunds to the ryot. Moreover, if the ryot 
increases the fertility of his fields with the aid of good manure sup- 
plied to him from the planter’s vats and fodder-farm, the question 
of compensation for improvements would crop up if the money- 
lender or middleman tried to dispossess the ryot of his land. This, 
under the circumstances, would be a hard nut to crack, and I think 
that the money-lender would leave it alone. 

Before our law-makers spread their novel ideas like a bad sore 
over India, the people had a short and ready way of dealing with 
money-lenders and other gentlemen of the same kidney. This fact 
should never be forgotten by us, and I strongly recommend all 
the literature that can be obtained on the subject to the notice of 
those who are interested in the peasants of India. An interesting 
article appeared in the National Review, I think, a month or two 
ago; and Macmillan’s Magazine for January, 1892, contains a 
graphic description of the fate of a Panjab money-lender who 
had spread his net over the ancestral holding of a fine old soldier- 
peasant. Now I want the women of England to help in pulling the 
Behar peasant out of the Slough of Despond in which he is at present, 
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and in doing so they will not only greatly benefit the Behar ryot, but 
if they go the right way to work, they will be able to send a large 
amount of their surplus profits from indigo factories to the London 
hospitals for women and children. 

Blue is a very favourite colour in this country, and there are 
many different shades of it which take away from the sameness and 
sombre appearance of dark indigo blue cloth. It, therefore, certainly 
would be no hardship for the mothers in England to dress themselves 
and their children in cloth which had been dyed with indigo produced 
at factories which were working on improved and scientific principles 
for the improvement of the condition of the poor in Behar, on the 
understanding that after a dividend at the rate of five per cent. had 
been paid on each season’s working the surplus profits should go 
to the London hospitals for women and children. Say that only ten 
thousand maunds or seven hundred and twenty thousand lbs. of 
indigo were produced under this system, I calculate that after paying 
a dividend of five per cent. to the lady shareholders of the factories 
there would be a surplus profit of £60,000 a year to devote to the 
London hospitals for women and children. I quote the late Lord 
Derby when I say that “of all human institutions a well-managed 
hospital is one of the least liable to abuse. There is absolutely no 
room for imposture about it.” And I can promise the women of 
England that indigo factories in Behar which were carried on for 
the benefit of the people would have just as much effect in doing 
good, in that densely populated province, as the London hospitals 
for women and children, and by this means two great charities 
would be developed from one source. 

The improvement of agriculture in Behar is a charity, and a very 
great charity, which can only be undertaken by those who will 
rest satisfied with moderate profits. A man who has all his money 
invested in a factory in Behar or is working the place on bor- 
rowed capital, is the last person in the world to trust to for 
looking after any person’s interest but his own. It is not business, 
and he will not do it; moreover, he has too much at stake to risk his 
money over experiments and philanthropic movements. But the 
fact stares us in the face that the Behar ryot is a pauper, and he 
wants all the good that science and money can do to make his 
fields produce sufficient to keep “base life afoot” in man and beast. 
If the condition of the Behar peasant is ever to be improved, senti- 
ment will have to play a most important part in the undertaking, 
and it is on that account, knowing how utterly helpless the people 
are, that I appeal to the women of England to head the movement 
in bringing assistance to the doors of the North Behar ryots. They 
would certainly not lose by the undertaking if the profits from 
indigo were divided with the London hospitals. 

Donatp N. Rem. 
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THE WORSHIP OF POTTERY. 


Or ail existing crazes that for pottery and porcelain is perhaps the 
most prevalent. Indeed, if a census, with the object of ascertaining 
what the inhabitants of Great Britain collect, were taken, it would 
certainly be surprising to find how many otherwise rational people 
confessed to a weakness for china, as it is generically termed. But 
it would be much more surprising to find how little the majority of 
its devotees really knew about it. China collecting, however, is a 
craze, and, as will be presently seen, it has been carried to extremes 
which are both foolish and mischievous. Apart from that great 
human failing, the uncontrollable desire to possess something which 
only a few people can possess, the infection of the collecting mania 
is more virulent than all the epidemics known to medical science. 
It is, in fact, a corollary of the bucolic desire to go out and kill 
something because it is a fine day. Taken as a whole, enthusiastic 
collectors are the most easily deceived people imaginable. Every 
town of any importance has its old china repositories at which the 
dilettanti of the district vie with one another in getting the pick of 
fresh importations—generally from Germany, that great manufactory 
of so much “antique” rubbish. It is no exaggeration to say that 
enough stuff has been sold as genuine old Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain to have kept the oriental workers busy for at least a thou- 
sand years. But the local and other collectors accept the guarantee 
and pedigree furnished by dealers whose knowledge of the subject 
is, if possible, more slender than their own. 

It would be absurd to state that pottery and porcelain possess no 
attributes of interest. As a matter of fact, they have a very wide 
and a very deep interest—but it is almost exclusively of an anti- 
quarian character. It has been asserted that the productions of the 
ceramic art “more perfectly adapt themselves to the fashion of 
thought, to the fancies and ideas of each successive generation of 
men, than those of any other human industry.” This argument is a 
sweeping one, and it certainly stands in need of qualification ; it has, 
however, a substratum of truth in it. But the more prized (because 
the more rare) productions of the ceramic art ought to be regarded 
as antiquities, which is distinctively their proper category. An anti- 
quary may be assumed to know the particular phase of past history 
in which he has taken a special interest, and it is he alone, and not 
the mere dilettante collector, who understands the lessons and can 
best appreciate the work of old pottery and porcelain. Probably no 
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one would deny that the proper place of antiquities is a museum, 
public or private, as the case may be; and certainly nothing can be 
more offensive to good taste than the prevailing fashion for crowding 
every corner, shelf, and cupboard of a dweliing-house with a motley 
rabble of ugly bits of “old” china. There is no intellectual plea- 
sure to be got out of them. Heirlooms have a personal interest, of 
course, but they are not necessarily beautiful. An article which 
was once the property of a distinguished individual, not a mere 
commonplace king or queen, has an undoubted claim on our sym- 
pathies, only it is as well to see that its pedigree is not a cunning 
manufacture of the man from whom it was obtained. The prices of 
pottery and porcelain are neither governed by beauty nor by utility, 
but simply and solely by what an American humorist has described 
as “ uniquity.” 

During the last forty or fifty years many very extensive collec- 
tions have come under the hammer at Sotheby’s and Christie's. 
They may be taken as the most remarkable illustrations it is possible 
to adduce of the futility of human efforts, for not one of them was 
complete. But they are much more remarkable illustrations of a 
movement which has not advanced the education or enlightenment 
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of the human race by one single iota. They represent, in fact, the 
selfishness of the collector, the littleness of the eirtwosi. In the Bernal 
sale of 1855, one day’s sale of porcelain brought over £6,133. Mr. 
Gladstone’s collection—perhaps one of the most representative of 
its kind as illustrating the history of the ceramic art—of 382 lots, 
sold in 1875, fetched nearly £5,000. A year later H. J. Bohn’s 
collection, occupying seven days in dispersal, realised over £8,000. 
In 1879 Lord Lonsdale’s china and other decorative objects sold for 
over £19,000, and in the same year the porcelain of Mr. Charles 
Dickins, of Sunnyside, Wimbledon, sold for over £6,000 ; in 1888, 
the majolica of Lord Hastings sold for over £14,459. But for pre- 
posterously “fancy ” prices the sale in 1886 of Lord Dudley’s col- 
lection of porcelain may be considered as indicating the high-water 
mark of the craze. 

To leave the general for the particular we may regard the Chinese 
(and Japanese) pottery and porcelain as the most ancient. The 
Orientals themselves fix the first fabrication of the potter’s art to a 
period of about 2,700 years before the Christian era, whilst the 
invention of porcelain is quite modern according to Chinese chrono- 
logists, the discovery indeed taking place under the Han dynasty, 
i.e. between 185 B.c. and 88 a.p. However little credence may be 
placed upon Chinese facts and figures, it is quite certain that the 
Orientals were centuries ahead of us in the matter of pottery and 
porcelain. Of all the several classes of porcelain collected, old 
Chinese and Japanese enjoy the greatest share of popularity ; it is 
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perhaps equally certain that their claims are more slender than those 
of any other sort. In fact they have no claims to either artistic 
beauty or picturesqueness, but they are distinctly quaint and original. 
Their chief value is that they form an interesting chapter in the 
history of the art, and when that has been said not very much else 
can be urged in their favour. Some astounding prices, however, 
have been paid at different times for early, or pseudo-early, porce- 
lain. Among the many objects of art collected by Lord Revelstoke 
and sold last year, were a pair of octagonal Mandarin vases and 
covers, of old Chinese porcelain, enamelled with flowers, birds, and 
insects, 4 feet in height, which sold for 1,000 guineas; also a set 
of three old Japan vases and covers, and a pair of beakers, painted 
with chrysanthemums, other flowers, and buildings, in dark blue 
borders (the vases were 34 inches high, and the beakers 24 inches 
high), and the lot, which last year realised 270. guineas, had been 
bought from Madame de Gruytens, of Antwerp, whose father pur- 
chased them from the family of Rubens. At the Murietta sale, two 
years ago, a pair of old Japan jars, richly decorated with fruit, trees, 
flowers, &c., 30 inches high, went for 250 guineas. But in each of 
the foregoing examples the purchaser had at all events something 
for his money so far as regards size; in the Field sale of June, 
1893, a pair of oviform vases, vf old Chinese lavender porcelain, 
painted with bamboos and foliage, in dark blue and red, 13 inches 
high, realised the preposterous sum of 590 guineas. But for foolishly 
high prices one has to go back to the sale, in 1880, of Dr. E. B. 
Shuldham’s collection of blue and white porcelain, when one old 
jar was knocked down for £620, and another at £650, and in 
neither case was the reserve price reached. In April last the collec- 
tion of Mr. E. O. Arbuthnot, of Shanghai, was sold in New York, 
and 220 dollars were given for a soft paste semi-eggshell, pear- 
shaped bottle, 22 inches high; a set of four peachblow coupes—the 
glazings and shadings were different in each piece, and the set 
represented the varying hues of the ripening peach, each measured 
42 inches by 14 inch—realised 560 dollars. At the same 
sale a Lang-yao crackle vase, 164 inches high, sold for 1,290 
dollars ; and a long, slender-necked Hawthorn bottle, of which only 
two others of the kind are known to exist, fetched 620 dollars. 
From these prices it will be assumed that the mania is as pronounced 
in America as it is here; but if any further proof is needed here are 
a few more lessons from a sale held in the same enlightened city in 
May last, when Captain Brinkley’s collection came under the 
hammer. A large vase of soft paste, of light buff colour, 18 inches 
high, “over 900 years old,” bought in Shanghai by the collector, 
2,400 dollars; a small vase of Ting Yao ware, “850 years old ”— 
the reader will observe that the definite ages placed on these items 
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are either by the collector or the auctioneer—realised 525 dollars; a 
vase of the same ware, 152 inches by 253 inches in circumference, 
deep cherry red colour, with white shadings on one side, 1,375 
dollars ; a blue and white jar of the Hawthorn pattern, 650 dollars; 
a pair of plates, 440 dollars; a vermilion box, 44 inches wide, 300 
dollars ; whilst a 17-inch vase, whose broken neck had been replaced 
by a silver cap, 500 dollars. <A collection of 151 lots realised a 
total of 22,000 dollars! ‘The speculation was doubtless a very good 
one, from a commercial point of view if no other. Without reflect- 
ing on the genuineness of any of the above-mentioned items, it may 
be pointed out that so long as the demand for old Chinese and old 
Japanese porcelain continues, the supply will never run short. 
There are so many things which the ingenious Oriental can do that 
the manufacture of the very oldest porcelain is to him a very easy 
matter. Specimens of genuine porcelain were brought to England 
early in the sixteenth century, and they then realised very high 
prices. Since the sacking of the Summer Palace at Pekin in 1860, 
and the opening up of Japan after the troubles of 1862, the expor- 
tution to this and other European countries has been enormous. 
Oriental porcelain consequently has become common, and it does not 
realise half as much as it did at one time. Collectors, however, have 
not yet realised the extreme foolishness of big prices for articles the 
true value of which may be taken as represented by as many pence 
as they pay in pounds sterling. It was said of Horace Walpole, 
‘‘China’s the passion of his soul;’’ but, since Walpole’s day, the 
“passion” of the soul has degenerated into a mere collecting mania 
a scramble after things which have nothing but a fictitious rarity 
to commend them. 

Next to Oriental porcelain in historic importance, but far before it 
in general cash value, comes old Sévres. And here, as elsewhere, 
the collector’s idiosyncrasies outrun his artistic instincts—if he has 
any. The occurrence in the market of a specimen of the soft porcelain 
of the early Sévres period is quite enough to send most collectors into 
a fine frenzy of excitement. It realises the most outrageous prices; 
it is “ hideous in form, depraved in taste, and with no merit but that 
of a smooth, rich glaze, a certain correctness and affected prettiness 
of drawing, and a quite inartistic delicacy of colouring.” It is 
curious to reflect that a century and a quarter ago true china was 
unknown at Sévres, so far as being manufactured there was con- 
cerned. Since 1769, and indeed within a very few years of that 
period, it had achieved a world-wide fame. But revolution after 
revolution in France took place, kings came and went before 
examples of the Sévres manufactory commanded fancy figures. 
In 1874 (June 12) a set of three vases of the Rose du Barri Sévres, 
consisting of a centre piece as a raisseau d mats and two eventail 
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jardiniéres, belonging to the Earl of Coventry, and styled “a 
magnificent garniture de cheminée,” realised the record price of 
£10,500. They were bought by the Earl of Dudley, who, a short 
time afterwards, paid £6,825 for a pair of vases with open work 
covers and stands of gros bleu, green, and rose, of rare form, painted 
with Rose du Barri foliage and Chinese figures. This pair of vases 
measured 114 inches in height. The post mortem sale of the col- 
lector’s most cherished household gods is often a very curious, as well 
as a very sarcastic commentary on his wisdom, and so it was in the 
case of the above-mentioned “objects of art.” At the inevitable 
sale of Lord Dudley’s porcelain, these two lots in due course came 
up for appraisement, but were knocked down for £2,787 10s. and 
£2,625. In other words, these two lots, which were purchased at the 
net total of £17,325, depreciated in value in twelve years to £5,412! 
Does history furnish a more striking illustration of collectors’ folly ? 
Seventeen thousand pounds would purchase a fine country estate, or 
it would endow a hospital and be the means of alleviating untold 
quantities of human suffering, and yet to squander it on three 
articles which were manufactured perhaps for a few shillings, and 
which would certainly not be cheap at £2! Again, a set of three 
eventail jardiniéres of the largest model, green ground, painted with 
birds and flowers, by Alonde, which sold in Lord Dudley’s sale in 
1886 for 1,668 guineas—they cost him £1,995—dropped to 1,470 
guineas when they appeared in Lord Revelstoke’s sale last year. At 
the last named collector’s sale also a Rose du Barri jardiniére, of the 
largest model, with white and gold scroll handles, sold for 1,050 
guineas; a pair of green eventail jardiniéres, each painted with 
tropical birds and flowers on white ground, went for 480 guineas, 
and a pair of Rose du Barri square jardiniéres 6} inches high, fetched 
210 guineas! Among the Cassiobury Park treasures, collected in 
France soon after the great French Revolution, by the fifth Earl of 
issex, and sold last year, an oviform vase and cover on gros-bleu 
ground, and painted with a seaport and marine trophy in colours in 
medallions, by Morin, 15 inches high, realised the extraordinary sum 
of 1,900 guineas, or close on £2,000; a garniture of five sea-green 
vases, with birds and plants in dark blue and colours, each about 
14} inches high, realised 1,400 guineas, and many other items sold 
for equally extravagant amounts. At the Hodgson sale at Christie’s 
last year, among the old Sévres porcelain were seventy-six white 
plates, with blue lines and gilt edges; these plates realised over 
3 guineas apiece, but much more artistic articles may be had from 
any dealer in modern china at less than as many shillings each. 
Even as far back as 1855 certain examples of old Sévres ran well 
into three figures, for at the dispersal of the Bernal collection in 
that year a pair of vases of the Rose du Barri pattern, 144 inches 
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high, with plinths, sold for £1,492 10s., and a pair of vases, tur- 
quoise, for £1,417 10s., the purchaser in each case being Lord 
Hertford. But probably neither before nor since did Sévres porce- 
lain realise such absurd prices as at the Hamilton Palace sale in 
1882; collectors were simply carried away by the great fame of this 
extraordinary collection, and their enthusiasm outran their discretion, 
as doubtless many have realised to their sorrow since. So far as 
regards examples of old Sévres in this collection, we have only room 
to mention two illustrative examples: a vase and cover, turquoise 
ground, with white and gold bands and festoons of foliage, 134 inches 
high, £1,585, and an oval plateau, gros-b/eu festoons and medallions, 
imitating moss agate, 114 inches by 83 inches, £430. An interesting 
item in Sévres occurred in the collection of Dr. Patrick Sinclair 
Laing, sold at Sotheby’s in February last year: a pair of vases and 
covers of rich d/euw ground, painted with portraits of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, and interlaced letters forming monograms of 
the King of France and the Empress, with crowns in gold above ; 
this lot sold for £99. 

Next to the Sévres faience probably Dresden porcelain is the most 
in favour with collectors, partly because it is not at all expensive— 
good examples, in fact, being within the reach of buyers with com- 
paratively slender purses. But even here, with all the advantages 
of cheapness and commonness, the wisdom of collectors may be boldly 
challenged. One of the most extensive collections which has come 
under the hammer in this country was that of the Duc de Forli, a 
Neapolitan gentleman, sold at Christie’s in 1877, realising a total of 
over £4,221. An “écuelle” in Mayflower, painted with Watteau 
figures and the arms of the Dauphin, realised 300 guineas! A little 
lady in a hooped petticoat and her two pet pugs realised £215; 
whilst a pair of small candlesticks sold for 100 guineas; a pair of 
bulls attacked by dogs, 63 inches high, for £195; an inkstand formed 
as a galley, with a seated figure in the stem, £94 10s. ; a coffee-pot, 
100 guineas ; and many other equally preposterous amounts were like- 
wise paid for ridiculous articles. A few pounds spent in Houndsditch 
would procure a cartload of quite as acceptable pieces of decoration in 
regard to china. A more rational species of investment was made at 
Christie’s in March last, when an old Dresden service of 163 pieces, 
each piece painted with different named views in Holland in the 
centre in red and gold scroll borders, was sold in 28 lots, and 
realised the respectable total of £333 10s. 6d. This service was 
formerly the property of a King of Holland, subsequently passing 
into William Beckford’s famous collection. An old Dresden service, 
consisting of 70 pieces, was sold at the Hodgson sale in July last for 
370 guineas ; but one of the highest prices of late years was paid at 
the Field sale of June, 1893, when a pair of oviform vases and covers 
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of old Dresden, each painted with garden scenes and figures in two 
medallions on white ground, with forget-me-nots in relief, 14 inches 
high, realised £945. Very many other examples might be quoted. 

The Urbino and Gubbio ware possess so much in common that 
they may be bracketed together. Struck by the beauty of the work 
of the Moorish potters in Spain, the Italians first imitated and 
then far excelled their neighbours. At Gubbio, for example, the 
method of imparting the very beautiful and unique ruby lustre 
to pottery was invented, but it never extended beyond that town, 
and the art is now lost. The Majolica ware of both these places 
has much to commend it, for it probably represents the very 
high-water mark of the art. Good examples fetch very high 
figures. Probably the most extensive collection of both Urbino 
and Gubbio wares sold during the last few years occurred in the 
Spitzer sale of twelve months ago. A Gubbio plate with paintings 
by (or after) Giorgio Andreoli, 1524, 16 inches in diameter, realised 
over £1,000; another similar example, 1525, 11 inches in diameter, 
sold for about £250; a cup of the same ware, 1536, 8 inches in 
diameter, realised the enormous amount of about 200 guineas, but a 
second cup of Gubbio, 1595, not 10 inches in diameter, sold for close on 
£700; a small plate, rather over 9 inches in diameter, realised over 
£250. These articles fetch more in Paris than they probably would 
in this country. 

In the sale of the effects of the late E. Joseph, of Bond Street, 
in February last, several very good examples of the Urbino ware 
came up for sale: an oviform ewer, the handle formed of a gro- 
tesque male figure, 122 inches high, realised 195 guineas, and an 
oviform vase, with upright twisted serpent handles, 24 inches high, 
sold for 191 guineas. At the Spitzer sale, however, the prices 
paid were almost fabulous: a pair of vases, 11 inches high, realised 
about £1,300; a cup, 10 inches in diameter, 1538, went for £280 ; 
whilst a plate, 9% inches by 20 inches, brought over £500, and 
a basin, 18 inches in diameter, £250. The highest price for a 
single piece was paid for a plate 20 inches in diameter, “ Nicoli 
Urbino,” which realised close on £1,300. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that these prices are out of ail proportion to the artistic 
value of the items themselves. The Hispano-Moresque ware, the 
most splendid and beautiful example of which is probably the cele- 
brated vase at the Alhambra, does not, as a rule, realise such fancy 
prices as the examples of Italian majolica just quoted, but a plate of 
the best period fetches £200. Examples of the Caffagiolo ware of 
the fifteenth century realise very high prices sometimes, as in the 
Spitzer sale, when four plates, from 13 inches to 17 inches in 
diameter, realised a total of about £6,600! Genuine examples of 
the royal porcelain works established by Charles III. of Naples at 
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Capo di Monti, are exceedingly pretty, and realise very high figures ; 
but the imitations are so well executed that even collectors are 
frequently deceived. Among Mr. Gladstone’s collection of china 
sold in 1875, four Capo di Monti groups of the quarters of the globe 
realised £115; but in the Joy collection sold two years ago at 
Sotheby’s a cup and saucer of this ware, formerly in the Bernal 
collection, sold for £8 12s.,and a milk-jug and teapot—the latter 
having a view of Puteoli on a canary ground—realised only £6. 

The last of the Continental wares to which we purpose referring 
is also the rarest, and consequently by far the most expensive, viz., 
the “ Henri Deux.” The history of this remarkable ware is exceed- 
ingly curious, but we can only touch on one or two points. In the 
first place, it was manufactured between the years 1540 and 1560, 
probably in Touraine. In the second place, its existence was quite 
forgotten until 1839, when M. André Pottier first announced it to 
the world. When one piece had been discovered others naturally 
turned up, but only about fifty examples have been found, and of 
these the majority are in England. This ware is regarded by those 
who have educated themselves up to it as of exquisite decorative 
quality and design, but to the lay mind its thin, yellowish-green 
appearance, with its “surface seemingly inlaid and encrusted with 
the innumerable details of elaborate ornamentation, made out in quiet 
browns, blacks, and sad neutral tints,’ is about as unlovely and 
inartistic as anything could well be. But it is impossible to 
deny that from a technical point of view the ware is of great 
interest, inasmuch as its fabrication displays novelties of a varied 
character, into which we need not enter; it is the work of an 
original artist, with whom the secret was born and with whom it 
died. The finest example of this ware yet known, a ewer or aiguiére, 
was purchased at the sale of M. Odiot, a silversmith and well-known 
collector of Paris, in 1842. It is beautifully engraved in Shaw’s 
Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages, and for a second time came up for 
sale among the renowned collection of works of art formed by the 
late Hollingworth Magniac, and dispersed at Christie’s in July, 1892. 
Its extreme height to top of handle is 14? inches, and the greatest 
diameter of the oviform body is 5? inches, It was knocked down 
for the extraordinary sum of £3,990! Two very characteristic 
examples of this fuience, a tazza and a salt-cellar, were purchased by 
the Duke of Hamilton in 1859 for £360. At his sale in 1882 they 
realised 1,960 guineas—a much better investment than is usually 
chronicled. Three pieces of this ware occurred in the Fountaine 
collection sold at Christie’s in 1884, and of these a flambeau realised 
£3,675, the purchaser being a Frenchman, and a mortier d cire, which 
sold for £1,575. 


Of porcelain made in England, but more particularly the Chelsea, 
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the Bow, and the Bristol, it is probable that not even Germany has 
anything more hideous to offer. A really beautiful example of 
either of the three mentioned has yet to be discovered, but of fancy 
prices there are plenty. Lord Dudley’s sale in 1886 will once 
more furnish us with a few sensational prices. Two pairs of 
oviform vases and covers of old Chelsea ware, of extraordinary size, 
deep blue ground, 24 inches high, were knocked down at 2,000 
guineas per pair—but neither, it is believed, was really sold; a 
single vase of the same ware, painted in six medallions, 17 inches 
high, realised £946, whilst a pair of vases, covered with Watteau 
subjects in deep blue borders, 16 inches high, sold for £1,071. In 
another collection recently sold, an old Chelsea tea service, painted 
with exotic birds and deep blue bands, brought nearly £900--the 
milk-jug alone selling for £71 8s., or five times its weight in gold— 
whilst the cups and saucers, sold in pairs, varied from 40 guineas to 
60 guineas per pair. After such figures it is almost absurd to refer 
to a pair of dark blue bottles, of old Chelsea, 9} inches, which 
realised 95 guineas in April last at Christie’s. Some well-known 
specimens of Bristol china were included in the Joy collection sold 
at Sotheby’s two years ago, when a tea cup and saucer of the 
celebrated service made by Champion in 1774 and presented to 
Mrs. Burke, realised £60; whilst a cup and saucer, made by 
Champion, at the request of Edmund Burke, for presentation to the 
latter’s hostess, sold for £24. It is difficult to associate art with 
Bow, particularly when one has examined some of the ware which 
has been produced there. Their value is distinctly on the incline, 
for one of the “triumphs” of that pottery, an inkstand, painted 
‘with daisy pattern, 1750, sold in 1892 for only £22, which is a good 
deal more than it is worth. 

The best examples of Worcester and Derby are sometimes very 
pretty and artistic, but they are only imitations of the oriental 
faience, although, absurdly enough, they have a much higher 
market value. At Viscount Clifden’s sale, on May 7th, last year, a 
set of three old Worcester vases, about 14 inches high, each painted 
with two large medallions, on dark blue ground, sold for £336. In 
the same month also, the celebrated dinner-service of old Worcester 
porcelain (consisting of upwards of 260 pieces) presented by the 
British nation to Lord Nelson, was sold by order of the then owner, 
the Earl of Erroll. This service was divided into 62 lots and realised a 
total of over £1,154. Each piece is painted with a portrait of Lady 
Hamilton as “ Hope”’ in varied attitudes on the seashore. In such 
a case as this, the value is in a great measure a sentimental one ; 
but it is as good an illustration as could be cited of the absolutely 
foolish manner in which money is squandered on a craze. 


W. Roperts. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM IN ENGLAND. 


Tue late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Dr. Thompson, 
famous for his power of two-edged satire, on one rare occasion was 
induced to occupy the pulpit in St. Mary’s Church, and to preach 
the University sermon. A large congregation was attracted by the 
unusual announcement, and the seats of the theological professors 
were unusually well filled. The text given out by the Master was 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church,” 
delivered with great emphasis, and with that clearness of utterance 
which was one of his many and rare gifts. In the pause which 
ensued, all the divinity professors were seen to become very much on 
the alert, and to watch with bated breath for a pronunciamento 
on this hotly debated subject. In the very first sentence of the 
sermon, the preacher doomed them to disappointment. ‘‘Some of 
my hearers,” he said, “may expect me to enter upon the contro- 
versial questions involved in my text, but I have no intention of 
doing so.”” Whereat the professors composed themselves, with ill- 
concealed chagrin, to listen to an oration on some wholly pacific 
problems, and the Master had scored his little point. I can imagine 
that the spectacle of one belonging to the ranks of the criticised daring, 
apparently, to rush into criticism of his critics will cause many of 
them to turn to this article expecting to find all the vials of an artist’s 
supposed wrath poured out at last, and their contents placed at their 
disposal for further criticism. But, like the Master of Trinity, I am 
afraid I shall disappoint them; for, in the first place, artists are not 
always in antagonism to their critics, even when those critics are 
severe ; and, in the second place, it is as much to the interest of the 
artist as of the critic that the position of criticism in the world of 
letters should be as high and as independent as it can possibly be 
made. Iam not going to criticise the critics, but I am going, as 
much in their interest as in the interest of the art of music, to 
criticise the conditions under which they are compelled to write ; and 
I do so, not without hope that my suggestions will so far meet with 
the approval and support of the literary wing of the musical army 
that something practical may result from them. 

There are two baneful oppressions under which’ musical criticism 
in England is now groaning. The first and the most serious is the 
feverish haste with which editors of newspapers insist upon the 
production of critical notices. In all, or nearly all, the daily papers 
the musical correspondent is expected to produce an article on a 
concert or an operatic performance within two hours of its close, 
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which shall be printed by cock-crow the next morning. What can 
be more unreasonable, more destructive of cool judgment, and even 
of good temper, than such tyranny as this? No time is left for 
consideration, no chance allowed for the study of a new work, no 
encouragement offered to literary style. A new opera which has 
been, perhaps, the work of years, and the outcome of the daily 
thought and labour uf composerand librettist, is produced on a Monday 
night, the curtain falls about midnight, and by 2 a.m. on Tuesday 
morning a critic, who has just made his first acquaintance with the 
composition, is expected to have completed a full and just chronicle 
of its merits and its faults, its workmanship and its effect, fit to be 
put into print, and intended to instruct the public before breakfast 
as to what attitude they should be prepared to take when they find 
themselves in the audience. I say, as one who is, from much 
experience in the musician’s craft, perhaps exceptionally quick in 
seizing the points of a new work at first hearing, that to expect the 
best possible criticism, or indeed criticism of any lasting value at 
all, under such circumstances is grotesque, and the insistance upon 
such hot-haste production is a hardship to the writer, an injury to the 
producer, and a mischief to music. History shows abundantly that 
no criticism has survived the test of time unless it has been endowed 
with the vivifying force of literary style. Indeed, this quality has 
gone far towards preserving essays which in many points are wholly 
at variance with the views of the present day. Burney, prejudiced 
as he was, is a standing proof of the power which can be wielded by 
a critic of earnest thought and well-balanced pen, and he was thought 
worthy of being admitted as a member of the same round-table with 
the literary kings of his time. Not so long ago we possessed a critic 
who was also endowed with a style which has preserved his writings 
and kept them interesting even for those who wholly disagreed with 
his musical opinions—H. F. Chorley. But he had the good fortune 
to write for a newspaper which appeared but once a week. His 
articles could never have carried the weight which they undoubtedly 
did carry if they had been composed in less than two hours after the 
performances which they chronicled. Apart from the interest which 
attaches to the criticisms of Schumann and Berlioz as being the 
manifestation of the literary qualities of two great composers, it may 
safely be conjectured that unless they had had time to think about 
what they had to say, we should not have been the richer by their 
admirable articles.’ 

(1) A singular instance of the danger of hastily recorded impressions occurred when 
the late Dr. Hueffer was musical critic of the Times. He wrote a severe notice of an 
important work of Brahms’, when it was produced at a Philharmonic Concert. At the 
following concert it was repeated, and Dr. Hueffer having changed his opinion after 


hearing it a second time, had the rare courage ‘to disown publicly his first judgment of 
the composition. 
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What then is the remedy for this condition of things? That we in 
England should cease to be the only country in Europe where a criti- 
cism is expected within six hours of a performance, and thus assimilate 
our procedure to that of all other civilised European countries. In 
other words, that in place of hurried paragraphs scattered here and 
there in the newspaper, generally hard to find, and usually buried in 
the most incongruous surroundings, editors should adopt the principle 
of special articles, after the manner of the feuilletons in French 
papers, though not necessarily printed in a divided page, published 
if possible upon some definite day, criticising performances which 
have taken place a reasonable time beforehand, and not so cramped 
for room that electric-telegraph English is forced to take the place 
of literary finish. By this means the public will be better informed, 
because they will read with greater interest; composers will have a 
chance of making or marring themselves with their audiences 
unprejudiced favourably or the reverse; aud the criticism, when it 
appears, will be a more certain chronicle of the fate of a composition, 
as well as of its intrinsic worth; while the writer will not be driven 
to unwholesome hours and hard labour on an article to be done 
against time, and probably when finished, to be ‘‘ crowded out” of 
the date for which it was intended, and to appear cold and flabby 
when the feverish interest of the first day is over. 

When Verdi’s Fu/staff was produced in Paris last month, I 
watched with interest the method in which it would be dealt with 
by the Journal des Débats, a typical Parisian daily paper of the 
best order, of which Reyer, the composer of Sigurd, is the musical 
correspondent (a post formerly held by Berlioz). The procedure 
was this: a brief chronicle of the fact of the performance having 
taken place, and a rough indication of its reception, appeared in the 
paper of the next evening. But it was not until four days after the 
premiére, when the public had had already three opportunities of 
hearing the new opera, that an article from Reyer’s pen appeared ; 
and its purity of style and loftiness of thought showed in a moment 
that it was the work of days and not of minutes. In a word, the 
critic’s share of the task was carried out in a manner worthy of the 
composer’s. Is it too much to hope that such wise counsels may yet 
prevail in our editorial offices? I feel convinced that such a reform 
would be welcomed by the critics themselves, and equally so that if 
a determined stand in its favour were made by them, artists and 
public alike would give them the strongest moral support. 

We have already weekly newspapers to which such a reform need 
not apply, and it is significant that in libraries of reference the 
newspapers which are most frequently bound and preserved are the 
weekly and not the daily papers; obviously because the contents are 
more valuable and better digested. It may be urged that daily 
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papers are only meant for ephemeral consumption. That may be 
true of reports of passing events, but it would be a pity to reduce 
the critical side of a newspaper’s duties to the level of a mere record 
of facts, and it is no argument against making that portion of the 
contents more valuable and placing them on a more worthy footing. 
Unless this is done, no encouragement is given to finish or depth in 
any department; and musical criticism is, of all the branches, the 
worst treated in these respects. In view of the great renaissance of 
music in England which is becoming every day more marked, it is 
incumbent upon those responsible for the management of the daily 
newspapers to place musical criticism in a position worthy of the 
art with which it deals. To do so will be to ensure greater self- 
respect both in critics and criticised, and, as a result, better feeling 
between them. In some few of our daily papers a column is devoted 
once a week to musical news and gossip. This seems to be exactly 
the reverse of what the procedure should be. Such an article should 
be reserved for the criticisms of new works produced, and of the 
concerts and operatic performances which have been given, and the 
gossip and general news can appear (as in the case of French papers) 
in smaller quantities day by day. This would relieve the writers of 
harassing and unhealthy night work, and keep them fresh for their 
more important labours. More latitude might then be given them 
as to what concerts they deem worthy of notice in an important 
article. 

There remains, indeed, one danger from such a policy: namely, 
that editors, who happen themselves to be ignorant of music, should 
engage the services of writers almost equally ignorant merely because 
they possess the gift of literary style. It is well known how serious 
are the errors into which some of the best English authors, even 
those who have had a love for music and a smattering of its termi- 
nology, have fallen, when they have attempted to describe matters 
intimately connected with the art. Where the greater have stum- 
bled, the lesser may be pardoned for falling. But editors are asa 
rule men of experience and sense, and the majority of them at 
least may be trusted, if they are themselves without any acquaint- 
ance with music, to make sure of the credentials of those whom they 
wish to appoint as their musical correspondents. If they appoint 
an incompetent person, public opinion is pretty sure, sooner or 
later, to find out and expose the ignoramus, 

So much for the first of the two difficulties which are oppressing 
us. ‘The second is one more delicate to handle and requiring more 
diplomacy to allude to than I fear I possess. But I approach it 
with the assurance that my remarks will be taken in good part, 
even if they are not wholly to the taste of my readers. There has 
of late grown up in England the fashion of one critic speaking 
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through the mouths of several newspapers. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. The very existence of this evil proves that the 
profession of musical reporting is not sufficiently lucrative to admit 
of a man devoting his pen to any one publication. For it is not 
possible that any critic who had his heart in his work would care to 
deliver himself, except on the rarest of occasions, of more than one 
well-digested opinion. Great creations will always, no doubt, 
suggest many different trains of thought to the hearer, and incline 
him to express his views in as many different essays; but the 
ordinary concert or opera performance can scarcely suggest more 
than one comment, and its re-duplication can, therefore, only mean 
the same opinion expressed in different language. This is in itself 
a reproach to the management of newspapers, and only another 
proof that this department of journalism is not being treated in a 
manner commensurate with its importance. But I need scarcely 
insist on the proposition that it is distinctly unfair and unjust that 
the public should read some five or six different notices written in 
five or six different forms, and imagine them to be the independent 
work of five or six different brains and judgments, while they all 
really emanate from one pen. Moreover, the practice is a most 
dangerous one, for such a critic, however honest, may at times nod, 
and if he perchance take an unduly favourable or unfavourable view, 
its effect is multiplied five or six times, instead of standing as it 
should on its merits once expressed. It was unfortunate enough 
(for the writer) that Chorley condemned such a masterpiece as 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto ; but at least he only condemned it 
in the one paper for which he was known to be responsible. If he 
had done so in five or six other papers as well, the damage both to 
himself and to the public taste would have been incalculably greater 
and more lasting. To the critic such a plurality of power would 
have been a dangerous possession, and to the composer and to the 
public a most unjust infliction. In the present condition of finance 
it is not possible to expect a radical reform in this matter; and the 
evil is so deeply-seated that it is difficult to suggest a remedy which 
will redress the balance of justice without inflicting a fine upon the 
writers. The only method appears to me to be the adoption of 
signed articles instead of anonymous paragraphs; signed, that is, 
either by the name of the writer, after the fashion of our neigh- 
bours the French, or by a fixed nom-de-plume or initials which shall 
appear at the foot of every article he writes. It is well known and 
admitted that anonymous articles carry a weight wholly out of pro- 
portion with the pen that writes them. In matters political it is 
perhaps advisable that such anonymity should be preserved. In 
matters artistic I feel that it would be far more satisfactory and 
wholesome if the articles were signed, for they are after all but the 
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opinion of a single person, who should be able to show by his name 
what ballast he carries, and by what measure his opinions should be 
weighed. The procedure would then, at any rate, be straightforward, 
and it would be possible for the public, if they take the trouble, to 
identify the various articles. The result will not be so satisfactory 
as a policy of “one paper, one critic,” but it will not, at any rate, 
mislead the reader into the impression that the six reports are the 
outcome of six brains. 

Such are the suggestions that I have to offer for the amelioration 
of the position in which musical criticism now finds itself. The 
importance of its existence it is possible to overrate as well as to 
underrate. But it is healthy when well employed, and necessary 
when ably done. It is as true that no adverse criticism ever does 
more than delay a success which is deserved, as that no favourable 
one can immortalise a work which is not worthy of life. But the 
brake and the spur alike are, if not necessities, at any rate excellent 
additions to the resources of civilisation ; and if applied with judg- 
ment and experience, can only be useful. These, with the whip, 
are the possessions of criticism. The better and the more secure 
the seat we give to the critic, the greater the possibility that his 
means of propelling the public will be well and worthily used ; and 
if the anomalies to which I have referred can be removed, no one, 
save perhaps the critics themselves, will be more reassured than the 
artists with whom it is their duty to deal faithfully and well. 

) C. V. Sranrorp. 








THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


Amonest the various proposals put forward with a view to uniting 
France and England by means of a permanent way, that of a bridge 
over the Channel seems to-day to be gaining in public favour. The 
reasons are, first of all, that the solution of the problems with which 
the engineer would have to deal is already known. The chief 
points would be the height of the piers, their depth below water, 
and their resistance to the shock of the waves or the strength of 
the current, together with the length of the trusses and the resist- 
ance of the platform to atmospheric movements. The builder of 
the bridge would, moreover, be raising a monument to himself, the 
fame of which would be bruited about over the whole world. Again, 
the public much prefers the idea of travelling in full daylight along 
this aérial gallery, suspended above the storms of the sea and the 
ships, to the idea of travelling through a tunnel bored under the sea, 
which appears fraught with danger. 

But still the engineers of to-day possess all the theoretical and 
practical knowledge necessary to construct such a tunnel with- 
out hesitation and without fear; and, besides, the undertaking 
would not reach, by a long way, the enormous figures, which we 
suspect would be reached in the case of a bridge, when we reflect 
on the miles of metal-work that would have to be protected against 
the destructive forces of the atmosphere and the sea. 

As regards the question of military defence, it would be easier to 
close the tunnel than the bridge, because a partial inundation of 
the gallery would suffice—an inundation that should be confined by 
means of watertight partitions within the limit of the maritime zone, 
that is to say, within three miles from the coast. The water 
could afterwards be pumped out without any great difficulty. 

If we are further bound to inquire whether the other Powers 
might not oppose their veto to the construction of a bridge, relying 
on the principle of the neutrality of the high seas, it is at any rate 
certain that in the case of a tunnel they would have no ground for 
interference, and that, in fact, they would have no practical means 
of interfering. 

But whatever happens, it would be only fair to inquire into 
the effects of a Channel bridge upon navigators, who are alone 
in a position to present the technical side of the question. 

No serious attention has yet been bestowed upon this standpoint 
in the most important of the memoranda published in reference to 
the project. 

The piers of the bridge would raise a line of reefs across the 
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Channel, which would constitute a grave danger for all branches of 
navigation. 

In clear weather steam-navigation would be least affected, but in 
foggy weather the huge modern packet-boats might be involved in 
the most dangerous situations. For instance, if a transatlantic 
steamer or a big ironclad suddenly found itself close to the bridge, 
it would have to adopt one of these two alternatives: either it might 
keep up a normal speed so as to be able to steer better, in which 
case if a pier rose up suddenly ahead at a distance of one hundred 
metres, it would collide even before its rudder had described an 
angle of a few degrees; or it might slacken speed, and then, 
steering badly, especially if the current set with it, it would fall 
athwart the pier. More dangerous complications would arise from 
the simultaneous presence of several ships under the above-men- 
tioned conditions in the neighbourhood of the same pier, particularly 
if the fog-bedimmed outline of the obstacle were taken, even only for 
a few seconds, for that of a ship or inversely. 

Small steamboats would run the same risks in a lesser degree 
for the individual ship; but the large number of them would mul- 
tiply the disastrous consequences. 

Large sailing-vessels would be the most sorely tried; new 
dangers would be added to the passage of the Channel, which is 
already so difficult. In fine weather, a large sailing-ship, which 
happened to be swept by the current towards one of the piers, could 
only avoid collision by anchoring; and even if the depth were 
only forty or fifty metres, it would not be able to anchor unless it 
had exceptionally long chains on board. Besides, as it could only 
weigh anchor after the turn of the current, that is to say, when the 
current was favourable to weighing anchor, and consequently contrary 
to the course of the ship, the time gained through the original current 
would be lost, in default of wind, and the ship would still find itself 
in front of the obstacle to be passed. 

If, on the other hand, a strong breeze sprang up during this 
compulsory anchorage, which kept the ship’s stern towards the pier 
in spite of the turn of the current, an attempt to weigh anchor 
would be dangerous, and with a rising sea the vessel would be placed 
in a very critical position. Or, again, supposing the force of the wind 
and that of the current to be equal and contrary, the ship would 
swing athwart the sea, which would toss it to an unendurable extent 
and render it liable to lose its anchors at the least. It may be added 
that anchoring in the open Straits would, in foggy weather, expose 
a ship to the danger of being run into. 

Again, if the sailing vessels lay to in a storm and were more or 
less carried along by the currents and taken out of their course by 
their own drift; and if they had to some degree lost their bearings 
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in the thick weather, the bridge.would be a source of terrible danger, 
from which, in many cases, good luck alone could save them. 

In fine, beating to windward would become almost impossible for 
large sailing-vessels even in the finest weather, if the wind blew 
parallel to the direction of the Straits. The opening of the arches, 
which is limited to five hundred metres, would be insufficient for 
going about in, so as to ensure the mancuvre being successfully 
accomplished and thus to avoid touching one of the piers. The 
small sailing-vessels would run the same risks to a lesser extent. 

There are important bodies of fishermen who would perhaps be 
compelled to abandon the vicinity of the bridge for a distance of 
several miles. The trawlers, for instance, who drag a heavy net 
over the sea bottom a hundred or two hundred metres behind them, 
would have to be exceptionally favoured by wind and current to 
thread an arch with all their fishing gear. It is to be feared, too, 
that the débris resulting from the building of the bridge, which 
would fall to the bottom of the sea alongside the bridge, would 
present an insuperable hindrance to the passage of the drag-nets. 

The herring fishers let down nets, which float under water at the 
will of the current, over a space of some kilometres. It is easy to 
see what would be the consequence if the fishermen were disabled 
from hauling in their gear quickly enough. It would fall athwart 
one or more of the piers, and would thus be seriously damaged ; 
and in bad weather the boats which made an attempt to save the 
nets would be liable to be dashed against the piers. 

He who does not understand the anxiety of a sailor who is 
manceuvring his ship in a gale without having free sea-room, must 
be utterly ignorant of things maritime. And such would be the 
fate of sailors who were overtaken by a gale from the south-west 
and forced to lie-to to windward of the bridge, without being able 
to fetch an anchorage. They would be overwhelmed by the fear of 
being gradually driven into collision. 

It must not be imagined, either, that the cases above-mentioned 
are simple chances, more or less possible; on the contrary, they 
occur quite commonly in the lives of seafaring men. 

The Channel bridge would further cause other inconveniences of 
a more general kind. For instance: as the mass of ships would 
have to keep as far as possible away from the piers, they would con- 
centrate towards the centre of the arches, a tendency which would 
increase the chances of unavoidable or accidental collision. In fact, 
if the bridge were built in the narrowest part of the Straits and 
supported by one hundred and twenty piers each twenty metres 
broad, the ratio between the space occupied by this work and the 
empty space would be as one to eleven: that is to say, the breadth of 
the Channel would be diminished by one-eleventh, and the strength 
of the compressed current would become proportionately greater. 
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As a matter of fact, the Straits of Dover may be considered already 
now as one of the most dangerous passages for navigation in existence, 
by reason of its currents, its fogs, and its shoals, without mentioning 
the frequent storms by which it is scourged in the winter time. 
What would the Straits become after the accomplishment of a 
project that would add to the natural obstacles in the way of 
ships a kind of net through the meshes of which it would be 
necessary to pass under all circumstances? It may be foreseen that 
a crowd of sailing boats would often form on each side of the bridge, 
in the Channel and in the North Sea, waiting for favourable weather 
to cross the dreadful Straits without incurring excessive danger. 
Such is the state of things at Gibraltar, where hundreds of ships are 
seen waiting for weeks and even for months for the end of a series 
of west winds which keep them in the Mediterranean. But there at 
least it is rarely foggy, and there is no obstacle to the passage. The 
chances of collision are therefore not so great as in the Channel or 
the North Sea. Besides, the vessels detained at Gibraltar at any 
given time are generally those bound in one direction only, whilst in 
the Straits the fog would detain all ships. 

A similar situation exists in the Sound, between Denmark and 
Sweden, but the great length of the straits, their inconsiderable 
breadth, and the nature of the sea-bottom allow of ships anchoring 
almost anywhere, by withdrawing to the sides of the main passage. 

The projectors of the bridge propose a double system of warning 
signals for ships—optical signals for clear weather and phonetic 
signals for foggy weather. But all the abundance of signals imaginable 
would not sensibly diminish the risks in many cases. Thus a fog 
or a sea-swell causes the sound-waves, which travel along the surface 
of the water, to make certain deviations which sometimes render it 
impossible for the human ear to tell with certainty the direction from 
which they come. A warning is given that danger is near at hand, 
but one must guard against one’s impression as to the direction 
whence the signal seems to come. So the phonetic signals could 
not be used for the Channel Bridge except as a vague and distant 
means of warning. Some other means of signalling than sirens 
or whistles must also be invented, for they are used by the 
steam-ships and are sometimes heard simultaneously on every side 
in these much-frequented parts. <A series of lighthouses built 
upon the piers, that is to say, one hundred and twenty light- 
houses would, therefore, have to be added ; and, further, they would 
have to be first-class, in order to furnish a light that should be 
distinctly visible at some hundreds of metres distance in a dense fog. 

The projectors of the bridge also propose a flotilla of tugs that 
should be always in readiness to help ships in distress. But in a 
storm these tugs would certainly be driven into port, unless they 
were organised like life-boats ; and during fogs, the tugs that went to 
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look after ships in danger, would not easily find them, and, if they 
did, they would almost always arrive too late. 

Lastly, it is worth while inquiring into the possible attitude of the 
assurance companies with regard to ships that went by so dangerous 
a route. 

The only object of this criticism is to throw light upon the situa- 
tion so far as it concerns seamen, and thus to elicit a more serious 
study of the project. The decision then come to will be based upon 
full knowledge of the questions involved. There would certainly 
be more than one sailor for whom the obstacles of the bridge would 
only serve as an opportunity to exercise quickness of eye and skill of 
hand. Someone among them may perhaps declare that my criticism 
is not based upon adequate grounds. It matters little to me, how- 
ever, for I am considering here the interests of the majority. 

The union of England to the Continent by means of a permanent 
way is a task imposed upon the progressive civilisation of our times, 
and the method that will effect the union without raising just and 
serious objections deserves the encouragement of generous minds, 
as do all works of progress from which entire populations derive 
benefit. 

It is humiliating: to observe how often the realisation of such 
schemes is hindered by the menaces of war, that blood-stained heir- 
loom which our ancestors have handed down even to our day, as if to 
humble ‘the pride of our:modern spirit; and‘ it. is exasperating to 
reflect that so much work capable of relieving the masses from the 
temptations of misery and envy, from the moral ruin whence spring 
senseless. crimes, is wasted in barracks, and’ that the vanity of war 
absorbs wealth that would be sufficient to console the disinherited of 
life in their sufferings. ; 

We are anxious nowadays to witness the realisation of the daring 
conceptions by which the resources of nature will be subjected to 
man; which, through the enthusiasm inspired by the work, will 
abolish the: pine)sidlices of caste and of religion, and hatred between 
races, and will lead to a more equitable partition among men of the 
conquests nobly achieved by civilisation over hostile nature. 

And in spite of the many obstacles that still cloud the horizon, a 
dawn of peace is seen to be rising upon the world. People will 
then no longer have resort to the brutality of battles, but will entrust. 
to arbiters the settling of their differences ; good sense, developed by 
a higher morality, w ill limit the field of the struggle for life to the 
intellectual sphere. It will be understood that the ruin of a rival is 
not the foundation of any genuine prosperity, and the crowning 
triumph will be the realisation of the truth that the right of the 
stronger is no more just among peoples than among individuals. 
Apert, Prince pE Monaco. 













SILVER AND THE TARIFF AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Republican Party in the United States, the party of pro- 
tection, has hitherto been regarded as the party unfriendly to silver. 
During the conflict last autumn in Congress over the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, Mr. Reed of Maine, the Speaker of the House during 
President Harrison’s administration, was the leader of the repeal 
party on his side of the Chamber. The recent great gains of the 
Republican Party point strongly to the probability that the next 
administration will be Republican, and Mr. Reed’s popularity, great 
services, and strong individuality, distinguish him as the candidate 
of his party for the Presidency. Mr. Reed’s views, as outlined only 
a fortnight since in the following conversation with an English 
visitor to Washington, are of such interest, and indicate such an 
important development in the economic policy of his party, that we 
publish them in a manner so unusual as an “ interview.” 


“Mr. Reed,” said the visitor, ‘I want you, if you will, to give 
me a glimpse of the future policy of the Republican Party. Your 
party, with the flowing tide behind you, is likely to control 
the House after the next election, and probably the country three 
years hence. We, in England, are infinitely concerned by the two 
great issues here—silver and the tariff; what are we to expect of 
your party when you return to power ?” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Reed, “ that what is on your mind is this: 
You, in England, want us to lower duties, and what will you give in 
exchange ? Will you open your mints to the free coinage of silver 
by international agreement? In any event, you may rely on this: you 
will not find the Republican Party offering the other cheek, as these 
Democratic gentlemen do. For years past they have been posturing 
as the friends of silver, and because you,in England, have now closed 
the Indian mints and put a duty on all silver bullion imported into 
India, these ‘ friends of free silver’ in the Democratic ranks are now 
prepared to reward your generosity by lowering our tariffs all round. 
One thing at least I have learned since the cessation of silver pur- 
chases last year, that cheap silver is an effective stimulus to Asiatic 
exports, and this being the case we have got to consider silver and 
the tariff not as two issues but as one. It is evidently no time to 
lower our tariffs when the currency of seven hundred millions of 
Orientals is depreciating, and their exporting powers to gold-using 
nations is thereby increasing.” 


“But,” asked the Englishman, “ what do you propose todo? If 
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cheap silver assists Asiatic exports, and no doubt this is the case, 
then by no tariff corrective here can you help your agriculturists. 
The stimulus of cheapening silver must continue to reduce the prices 
at which Asia can afford to sell wheat and cotton in the markets of 
Europe.” 

‘Yes, I agree,” said Mr. Reed; “‘ that is the aspect of the silver 
question, which I am frank to confess has only since last year 
attracted our notice in the Eastern States. The fall in silver, its 
value to pay wages and to buy products in India and China being as 
great as ever—this it is that makes of the silver issue an issue we 
are forced to face. You recognise, of course, that the position has 
entirely changed in the past six months. Before that time the 
enormous compulsory monthly purchase of silver—a most vicious 
proceeding—had gone far to confuse men’s minds and to disguise 
the fact that there really is, in the background, a serious currency 
problem to be solved.”’ 

“ And do you regard it as soluble ?”’ 

“Certainly I do. I understand that England is the only difficulty ; 
but what, let me ask, are you going to do about it in England ? 
You cannot, as I understand, keep the mints of India closed; neither 
can you afford to open them again except after an international 
agreement. If the Indian crisis does not force England quickly 
into a larger Latin Monetary Union, which union we will join 
gladly, then there must come a time for the nations friendly to 
bimetallism to unite, not in a Monetary Union, but a Tariff Union, 
Reciprocity being the reward of free coinage for silver. 

‘This should be our aim in America; we recognise the great 
increase in the burden of our gold obligations payable abroad, 
because of the vast subsidence of prices ; we recognise that falling 
silver, by lowering the Eastern exchanges, favours our competitors 
in Asia who sell similar produce—wheat, cotton, and other staples— 
in the markets of Europe; it is evidently important for debtor 
nations, on which list we stand first, to raise the price of silver and 
thereby reduce that bounty on exports which Asia now enjoys. This 
can be best done by a monetary agreement with other nations favour- 
able to silver, and by such a scale of high tariffs against those nations 
which reject monetary agreement as will go far to insure us a favour- 
able balance of trade. In short, a higher price for silver by reducing 
Asiatic exports to Europe will increase ours; add to this a high 
tariff and we can keep gold at home, or, at least, if it leaves us, it 
will quickly come back again.” 





*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manusoripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
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